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PREFATORY NOTE 


T hese rather disconnected essays have a kind of 
unity. They all proceed from a single circum¬ 
stance. The essay Upon Growing Old was writ¬ 
ten on the writer’s seventieth birthday. The others 
grew upon that, and are separated from it by an 
interval not above a few months. Old age is a circum¬ 
stance commonly accounted respectable, but not very 
interesting. Some men are born old, some achieve it 
of their proper action, others have it thrust upon 
them. Except that I have no acute sense of being ‘put 
upon’, I should suppose myself to belong to the last 
class. There is a rare and happy fourth class, which I 
always envy. ‘O Solon, Solon’, said the Egyptian, ‘you 
Greeks are always boys.’ Someone has called Shelley 
‘the eternal boy’. ‘Boyishness’ I find it hard to asso¬ 
ciate with Shelley. But always the everlasting child¬ 
hood of him is an appealing, and condoning, quality. 
There are great men, and great writers, again, who 
never shed their mischief. 

Be all that as it may, the years of the Psalmist are 
not a laughing matter; and anyone brought up in 
writing and thinking may be forgiven if, touching 
seventy, he feels moved, in connexion with it, to think 
and write. In the essay upon Autobiographies, I have 
noticed the recent fashion of autobiography among 
septuagenarian dons. Most of them have indulged it 
harmlessly, some of them with happy effects. If I have 
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Prefatory Note 

not written my life, it is, I should suppose, because 
nothing particular has ever happened to me. But in 
some of the essays I have talked a good deal about 
myself, and my interests—interests mostly bookish. 
For this I can only plead the privilege of years. The 
longest essay in the book is about the college in which 
I have lived for the better part of half a century. It 
reviews four centuries of bookish men, interested, all 
of them—but not many of them successfully—in the 
art of poetry. The University of Oxford, alone among 
the Universities of Europe, has a professorship of 
Poetry. I think I am the only Merton man who has 
ever held it. Most of the poets whom the essay reviews 
are po'ets of the second rate. They are never wanting, 
in any college; nor in any age—least of all in that in 
which my own old age falls. Whether they have any 
right to exist, I should not like to say. But of some of 
them who have taken the trouble to do so, I was 
anxious that the memory should not wholly die. Of 
one or two of them I have printed poems, or frag¬ 
ments of poems, not printed before. Not to my own 
learning, but to that of one of my colleagues, I owe 
the hitherto unknown poem of Massinger given on 
pp. 105-11. For permission to reprint on pp. 124-8 
what I wrote about Gerald Gould in 1936 I have 
to thank the Editor of the Observer, 


H. W. G. 
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I 

ON SITTING FOR ONE’S PICTURE 


T here is an essay of this title in Plain 
Speaker', and another, I might well think, was 
not wanted. For ‘we are mighty fine fellows’, 
says Stevenson, ‘but we cannot write like William 
Hazlitt’. Yet the essay is not one of Hazlitt’s best. 
Why, I do not know; for he knew his subject. He was 
himself, he tells us, ‘an excellent sitter’. He had sat, it 
would seem, to women as well as to men. If no great 
painter ever painted him, yet he had sat to his brother, 
John Hazlitt, a pupil of Sir Joshua. A pupil of Haydon, 
William Bewick, made a life-size chalk drawing of 
him, which may be seen in the Maidstone Museum. 
The drawing is usually said to have been made in 
1822; and if that were true, it might well have set 
Hazlitt upon his essay—which was first printed in 
1823.^ But the drawing is now assigned, pretty cer¬ 
tainly, to the year 1824. At least three great men sat 
to Hazlitt. His portrait of Lamb—Lamb as a Venetian 
Senator—has a place in the National Portrait Gallery; 
perhaps the best portrait that he painted. In 1803 he 
painted Coleridge; but what has become of the pic¬ 
ture—which was commissioned by Sir George Beau¬ 
mont—I have not discovered. About the same time, he 
painted Wordsworth; but ‘not so as to satisfy himself 
or my friends’, says Wordsworth. Or did everybody, 

* Nczv Monthly Magazine^ viii. 
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On Sitting for One^s Picture 

perhaps, like the picture except Wordsworth ? That 
is at least suggested hy a letter of Coleridge; in 
which, Hazlitt, he tells Duppa, ‘has painted Words¬ 
worth, but so dismally, though Wordsworth’s face is 
his idea of physiognomical perfection, that one of his 
friends, on seeing it, exclaimed “At the gallows— 
deeply affected by his deserved fate—^yet determined 
to die hke a man”; and if you saw the picture, you 
would admire the criticism’. In the Wordsworth of 
1803, we may think, Hazlitt too much let live the 
revolutionary Wordsworth—for him, always, the true 
and only Wordsworth. But nothing can be said cer¬ 
tainly of the portrait. For ‘the unfinished work’, 
Wordsworth reports, ‘was destroyed’. Something, 
perhaps, survives from it in the word-portrait which 
Hazlitt drew a good many years later: 

‘Mr Wordsworth, in his person, is of the middle size, 
with marked features, and an air somewhat stately 
and Quixotic. He reminds one of some of Holbein’s 
heads, grave, saturnine, with a slight indication of sly 
humour, kept under by the manners of the age or the 
pretensions of the person. He has a peculiar sweetness 
in his smile. . . .’ 

‘He reminds one of some of Holbein’s heads.’ More 
strangely, he reminds one—the young Wordsworth, I 
mean, reminds one—of the head of Machiavelli, as it 
may be seen in the bust of him, by an unknown master, 
in the Societa Columbaria at Florence.^ 

* There is a reproduction of it in the Phaidon edition of J. Burck- 
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Another picture of Hazlitt’s of which I should like 
to know more is one of his earliest; a picture of his 
father ‘then in a green old age’. His father, he tells 
us, would have preferred to have him write sermons, 
rather than paint pictures, even though he had painted 
like Rembrandt or like Raphael. But the father loved 
sitting for his picture; for ‘there is a natural desire in 
the mind of man to sit for one’s picture, to be the 
object of continued attention, to have one’s likeness 
multiplied’. 

That belongs to the essay on ‘The Pleasure of Paint¬ 
ing’, in Table Talk, But from it the essay in The Plain 
Speaker takes off: 

There is a pleasure in sitting for one’s picture.... People are 
coy on this subject at first, and pretend not to like it . . . but 
they soon get over their scruples. There is a conscious vanity 
in it. . . . The sitter at first affects an air of indifference . . . 
but gradually recovers himself, attempts an attitude, and calls 
up his best looks, the moment he receives intimation that 
there is something about him that will do for a picture. 

Too much, I must think, is assigned here to vanity, 
and too little to mere curiosity. Of vanity, indeed, 
Hazlitt is bold to say that it is ‘the aurum potahile in 
all our pleasures, the true elixir of life’. Only a very 
vain man, surely, could feel that, only a very honest 
one feel it and want to say it. ‘I am sure my father’, he 

hardt’s Cwilisation of the Renaissance in Italy, Plate 234. W ith it 
may be compared the pencil-drawing made of W ordsworth in 1805 
by Henry Pdridge (reproduced in de Selincourt’s edition of The 
Prelude, and elsewhere). 
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says, ‘had as little vanity ... as most persons.’ It was 
reasonable, therefore, to seek some other motive by 
which to explain his love of sitting for his portrait. It 
crosses Hazlitt’s mind, certainly, that a conceivable 
motive might be paternal pride: it might mean some¬ 
thing after all to a dissenting minister that he had a 
son—yet another son, for there was John Hazlitt as 
well—who could paint. But no! he would sooner he 
wrote sermons. If we like being painted, it is because 
we are vain. The very beggar in the street, Hazlitt 
thinks, is vain, he ‘would almost sit for nothing’. 
‘The finest lady in the land is as fond of sitting ... as 
of seeing herself before the looking-glass.’ Indeed, 
fonder; for the painter can do for her what the glass 
cannot, he can brighten her charms, and perpetuate 
effects which, of their own nature, fade. ‘Kings lay 
aside their crowns to sit for their portraits, and poets 
their laurels to sit for their busts.’ They are not always, 
it is true, satisfied with the result. Hazlitt’s portrait of 
Wordsworth had to be destroyed. 

Nor would Wordsworth, if NoUekens had made a 
bust of him, have liked it to look like the Florentine 
bust of MachiaveUi. I have sometimes wondered 
whether Henry VIII enjoyed being painted by Hol¬ 
bein. Holbein could paint people better than they 
were. Did not his Anne of Cleves miserably take in 
Henry ? But the best that can be said for his Henry 
VIII has been said by Mrs. Skewton, looking at what I 
suppose was a Holbein in Warwick Castle. ‘So bluff!’ 
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cried Mrs. Skewton, ‘wasn’t he ? So burly. So truly 
English. Such a picture, too, he makes, with his dear 
little peepy eyes and his benevolent chin.’* The real 
Henry VIII—the young Henry, that is—would have 
liked, I fancy, Jane Austen’s sketch of himself.^ Nearly 
all Jane’s Kings and Queens, in truth, are historically 
perfect. She alone makes intelligible for us Henry V, 
Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots—they are as 
good as her novels, with the same gentle, convincing 
malice. 

In Hazlitt’s time, and earlier, in the great age of 
English portraiture, the painter of portraits was not 
allowed malice. Dr. Johnson thought that the merit 
of a portrait was to be like. ‘I wished to know’, says 
Boswell, ‘which he preferred, fine portraits, or those 
of which the merit was resemblance. Johnson. Sir, the 
chief excellence is to be like.’^ It was the same with 
sculpture. Someone asked Nollekens to what he sup¬ 
posed himself to owe the success which he had with 
his busts. ‘Sir’, said the artist, ‘I try to make them 
like,’ The picture, the bust, must be like—that it 
should be good was secondary. But it must not be 
pedantically like, like to the point of ill nature. This 
Hazlitt’s essay everywhere presumes. ‘He is no mean 
friend’, he says, ‘who conceals from ourselves, or only 
gently indicates our obvious defects to the world. . . . 

‘ Dombey and Son^ ch. xxvii. 

^ Reproduced in Love and Freindshipy London, Chatto & Windus, 
1922. 

^ Life of Johnson, cd. Birkbeck-Hill, v. 219. 
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On Sitting for One^s Picture 

I do not conceive there is a stronger call upon secret 
gratitude than the having made a favourable likeness 
of anyone.’ 

Whether from these premisses Hazlitt rightly con¬ 
cludes, with ‘the late Mr. Opie’ that ‘the most sensible 
people make the best sitters’ seems doubtful. He is 
the more inclined to this opinion as being himself‘an 
excellent sitter’. Sitting for his picture he feels him¬ 
self to be ‘on his trial in the court of physiognomy’. 
‘I am as anxious’, he says, ‘to make good a certain idea 
I have of myself as if I were playing a part on the 
stage.’ He has ‘no notion how people go to sleep when 
they are sitting for their pictures’. But to be too much 
awake is worse. The worst sitters are children and 
dogs. Yet ‘Charles the First’s children seem’, he 
admits, ‘to have been good sitters, and the great dog 
sits like a Lord Chancellor’. ‘And after all. Sir Joshua’s 
best pictures are those of his worst sitters —his 
Children.'^ Withal, children are among the vainest of 
sitters, forever asking ‘when they are to sit again’. 
They are as bad as old men—was not Hazlitt’s father 
always wanting to know when he was to sit again ? 

Children, old men, great men, and beautiful women: 
these are the four classes of persons more often painted, 
I should suppose, than any other. Hazlitt’s essay has 
a good deal to say about beautiful women. I began 
by saying that the essay was not one of his best. I said, 
indeed, that I did not know why. But I think I do. 
It is injured by being written in, or about, 1823. It 
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was the year of the Liber Amoris. A good deal of the 
essay is tiresomely occupied with the problems set to 
the male painter when he paints female beauty. I will 
notice only the concluding sentence of this part of the 
discussion. Not only is it intriguing—when did Hazlitt 
‘sit to a lady for his picture’ ?—but it connects with a 
dictum of Dr. Johnson. ‘If having to paint’, Hazlitt 
writes, ‘a delicate and modest female is a temptation 
to gaUantry, on the other hand the sitting to a lady 
for one’s picture is a still more trying situation, and 
amounts (almost of itself) to a declaration of love.’ 
Dr. Johnson, Boswell tells us, ‘thought portrait-paint¬ 
ing an improper employment for a woman. Such prac¬ 
tice of any art (he observed), and staring in men’s 
faces, is very indelicate in a female.’* When Hazlitt 
says that ‘the artist’s pencil acts as a non-conductor 
to the grosser desires’, what he says may satisfy the 
artist. Would it have satisfied Dr. Johnson? 

So much for beautiful women. About great men 
Hazlitt has not much to say. Nor perhaps could he 
have much to say. For he persuades himself that ‘the 
love of posthumous fame, or the desire of continuing 
our memories after we are dead has very little to do 
with’ the liking people have for sitting for their pic¬ 
tures. ‘A frequent and strong inducement to sitting’ 
maybe,hesays,‘the desire to aid the recollection of our 
family and friends in our absence.’ In our absence— 
but not after death. Death is hateful; we hate thinking 

* Life of Johnson, cd. Birkbeck-Hill, ii. 263. 
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On Sitting for One s Picture 

about it. The thought of ^surviving ourselves in our 
pictures’ merely ‘adds mockery’ to the ‘calamity’— 
to the misery we feel in thinking that we must die. It 
is only while we are very young that we ‘pamper our 
imaginations’ with the idea of posthumous fame. ‘The 
reversion of immortality is then so distant that we may 
talk about it without much fear.’ If this means any¬ 
thing, it means that the desire to be well spoken of, 
thought well of, looked upon kindly after death, is a 
negligible motive in the study of greatness and virtue. 
Hazlitt did not despise greatness. But he sometimes 
writes as though he did—^we like being painted because 
we are vain, and that is all there is to it. Great men, no 
doubt, have their vanity. It is perhaps a kind of vanity 
to wish to look well with posterity. But nobler motives, 
surely, mingle with it. I would notice further that of 
one class of great men who sit for their pictures Hazlitt 
takes no account at all—those who sit to oblige. I do 
not know how often the duke of Wellington allowed 
himself to be painted,* nor what vainglory moved him. 
But very often, I should suspect, the road to glory was 
a somewhat boring path of duty. 

If children sit for their portraits with vanity, it is 
hardly from vanity. The motive of vanity, if it comes 
in at all, comes from the parents; and deserves some 
more tender name. No child, we may suppose, was 
ever painted with any thought of posterity. The pic- 

He told Cotes W yatt that before he was seventy he had allowed 
himself to be painted 150 times. 
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ture may, indeed, if the artist be Sir Joshua, live for 
ever. But it is painted for quite other purposes. Some 
of these are fairly obvious. It fixes a grand achieve¬ 
ment of the parents. This they did, made, have, are. 
It is beautiful, and it is theirs. It is themselves. At 
least, they see themselves, or the one of them sees— 
or guesses—in it the other. For the child, again, for 
the child’s later years, they desire to fix and hold 
perfect years. Through the later years the image will 
follow the reality, monitory, persuasive, not to be put 
by, full of question, solemnizing; sometimes, it may 
be, disconcerting. Nor must we miss what the parent 
sometimes misses, but the artist should not. The pic¬ 
ture, if it cannot lend, to the beauty of any child, 
immortality, can, in any child, find it. It can arrest a 
glory for ever evanescent, the heaven that lies about 
us in our infancy, the immortality from which we 
come. 

Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 

Of heaven-born freedom. . . . 

Let us say no more, therefore, of vanity. Let us allow, 
rather, something of religion. Let Sir Joshua keep his 
children. But keep from him, perhaps, the growing 
boy. When they have passed mere childhood, it is bad 
for boys to be painted. 

Beautiful women, great men, children, old men. 
That old men can in any way be harmed by being 
painted seems not likely. If they are vain, it is venial— 
as often as not, it is the only young thing about them. 
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It sets no example; nobody tries to be like an old man. 

I was interested in Hazlitt’s essay, and I took up this 
of my own, for a good reason. While I meditate both, 

I am sitting for my picture, not for what I think a 
good reason, but, in fact, for no better reason than 
that I am within a few months of being seventy years 
old. If I had been an ancient Roman, I should have 
been classed, already at sixty, as depontanus senex, and 
if not actually tumbled into the Tiber, at least thought 
of in that connexion. In this milder age, not only may 
a man go on to seventy, but, when he gets to seventy, 
it is time (his friends think) to paint his portrait. My 
friends, I suppose, are much like other men’s—only 
better. Not so much better, however, but that they 
thought I must be painted. Certainly, if ever I was 
to be painted, it must be now. So far I agreed with 
them; for never perhaps since time began has the 
wreckful siege of battering days held so much that is 
minatory for the ageing and the old. Tetnpus pingi, 
tempus abire. That the proposal to paint me gave me 
immense pleasure, I confess gladly and humbly. But 
it would be idle that my friends should be generous to 
me, and I not make some effort to be just to myself. 
That I was deeply touched I need not say. But what¬ 
ever was touched in me, I am sure it was not my vanity. 
Of vanity I have, no doubt, my share. But it runs on 
other lines. I did not think—and I said so—that I was 
worth painting. I had done nothing of account, nor 
had the look of it. So far, I w^as shy of being painted. 
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But I felt no other shyness. I felt, indeed, none of the 
things that Hazlitt supposes all persons to feel who sit 
for their portraits. ‘The most sensible people make the 
best sitters.’ Unhke Hazlitt, I have never thought 
myself a particularly sensible person. I was sensible 
enough to do what I was told; and there the matter 
ended. I was told what clothes to wear. The portrait 
was to be, not academical, but familiar. I was to be 
dressed as my friends best knew me; that is, carelessly 
and badly. Books were about me. But these, too, had 
to conform. The books that figure in the picture look, 
for all the world, like a collection of shilling detective 
novels. They were, in fact, the severest philology. 
To save my character, I jot down the titles of some 
of them: Thumb, Handbuch des Sanskrit'^ Waldc, 
Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbtich; Hirt, Ha7id- 
buck der Gnechischeyi Laut-und-Formenlehre\ Sweet, 
Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon \ Skeat, The Science of Ety¬ 
mology Grammar of the Gothic Language and 

Old English Grammar^ and a dozen other books, of 
which not one could be called light reading, unless it 
were Fowler’s Modern English Usage. But come what 
might, I was not to be allowed to look my best. I had 
got to be sensible. I did, in truth, try to look sensible— 
and pleasant. But it required a good deal of effort, and 
at the end of a sitting, often, I was extremely tired. I 
say, at the end of a sitting. The truth is worse than 
that. ‘I have no notion’, says Hazlitt, ‘how people go 
to sleep, who are sitting for their pictures.’ But once 
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or twice, I confess, I did fall asleep. I am not, perhaps, 
the only honest man doing his duty to whom this has 
occasionally happened. It happened, I am told, to a 
great man—Bernard Shaw. Shaw fell asleep, doing his 
duty to Mr. John. Mr. John painted him as he slept; 
and Shaw Sleeping is among the pictures owned and 
prized by Queen Elizabeth. 

I tried, as I say, to look pleasant and sensible. Yet 
not, I feel, from the only motive which Hazlitt recog¬ 
nizes in sitters, vanity. Rather, from the one motive 
that he refuses to allow in them. I did not much mind 
what people might think of me now —people who 
know me. But I found myself minding posterity. In 
our halls are hung, here in Oxford—in our halls and 
common-rooms—portraits of every kind of odd dead 
don, jostling portraits of great men and half-great men 
whom we suppose to have learned here a part at least 
of their greatness. They are looked at and talked about, 
and speculation plays with their character and history. 
We are rude to the faces of them, we make merry 
with their pretensions. But, by whatever accident, 
there they are; they stay; an intimate part of the 
mouldering immortality of Learning. All the while 
that I was being painted, I thought of myself as hang¬ 
ing so for a late posterity; and for that—not for to-day, 
nor for my friends, nor for myself—I wanted to look 
my best. I desired earnestly to live into a world that 
never knew me, there to be accounted better than I am; 
to have questions asked about me, to move curiosity. 
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Sometimes I wondered whether the curiosity so moved 
might send some don of my college to the Library of 
my college, to hunt out this or that which I had 
written; and so something of me, if but for an even¬ 
ing or an hour, live again. 

Meanwhile, I must think that the distinguished 
artist who portrayed me has done better than he 
knew. So good a job has he made of me that already 
everywhere I hear the world applaud the painted man 
that blamed the living one for his infinite short¬ 
comings. 



II 

ON GROWING OLD 

T his day I complete my seventieth year. For 
sixty, at least, of these years my principal 
pleasure has been writing. That it slxould occur 
to me to put in writing some of my thoughts on old 
age is, perhaps, not out of reason. I began thinking 
about old age, in fact, twenty years ago. Searching 
among my papers I found the other day the first sheet 
of an unfinished essay bearing the title De Senectute, 
I have not looked at it during the intervening years. 
It lies before me now; and I begin this essay by 
transcribing the only sentences that survive from my 
inchoate De Senectute, 

The misfortune [I wrote] of feeling younger than one s 
years is a common one, and should be borne with tolerable 
good-nature. Voltaire makes a fuss about it; but he thinks 
like a F renchman—to whom it presents a problem of gallantry. 
With us, it is a rule of good sense to pretend to feel a little 
older than we are. But the inveteracy of youth is tyrannous; 
and it is easy for middle years to drop into forms of speech 
and social behaviour which, if they represent what we feel, 
yet jar with what we seem. I say ‘middle years’; and the 
phrase itself is a case in point. Here I have just let my fiftieth 
year go by; and I realize, ashamedly, that I still class myself 
with middle-aged persons, not in my private thinking, I 
fear, only, but in talking to others. I do it naturally; without 
any thought to seem better, i.e. younger, than I am. I do not 
know that I am peculiar in this. I fancy that I observe other 
people doing it who are my seniors. I even fancy that we are 
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allowed, and encouraged, to do it by our juniors. The 
courtesy of youth is the most charming thing in the world. 
And this courtesy costs nothing; so that one goes on being 
middle-aged, by special licence from the young, for I know 
not how long. Yet what are middle years ? If w’e mean what 
we say, the period, I take it, between thirty-five and forty. 
Yet this day I complete my fiftieth year. The hungry forties 
have consumed, not my youth, nor my middle age merely, 
but a whole decade already of my eld. 

From twenty years ago, so much may suffice. How 
the essay of that date was to go on I have, to-day, no 
idea. I do not think that I had much idea that I 
myself should go on to seventy. I wrote, I fancy, with 
some notion of the need of self-discipline. I lived—I 
still live —in an environment where middle-aged dons 
behaving younger than they are offer a mark for 
satire. Probably, it has always been so; and it is not 
their fault, but the sin of their environment. Living 
with the young, it is difficult, always, not to be young. 
You may marry—I live in a college where I am the 
only unmarried don—but it doesn’t help. It is diffi¬ 
cult not to be young. You may beget children; and 
this being young becomes childish, but it goes on. 
You must be young or die. I do not know how soon 
after fifty I began to feel something more than middle- 
aged. One of the things which keeps dons feeling 
young, I fancy—aside from the circumstance of liv¬ 
ing with the young—is the lack which most of us have 
of experience. Nothing ever happens in colleges— 
they could not go on, if it did. We sit guessing the 
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world; and it keeps us in a kind of childhood of middle 

^ But at seventy, it is no longer a question of middle 
age; by no extravagance of courtesy, nor by any 
intrigue of our own imaginations, can we be retained 
in, or put back to, middle years. Some of us, I conjec¬ 
ture, myself included, felt the thing put upon us too 
soon—so idly do old men think—by the War. It was 
done too sharply and abruptly. Yet this feeling in us 
was not mere selfishness. Something of what 1 telt 
myself, I tried to put into verse; believing, perhaps, 
that no period of life is whoUy unhappy to which there 
clings still some poetry. If the verses that I made (and 
printed later, in a volume of Epigrams) are not poetry 
at least they are not obviously untrue to poetry; 

Here sit we, here take counsel, here the past 
Vainly recall, and future things forecast 
Insensitive, we old, we stones, we blocks, 

We runagates of universal doom, 

We shadows, we War’s supreme paradox 
Senility preferred to youth and bloom. 

To us, if not to the young, youth seemed, then, a 
tragedy; old age, not a tragedy—for it wanted action 
and trappings—but just old age, for the first time, 

perhaps, made real for US. 

Selfishness, it may be, was not far off. The War 
allowed us tolive. Peace hathher defeats, less renowned 
than those of War, but more decisive. Peace does not 
necessarily kill the old. But like nothing else, it 
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humiliates them. It is a small thing that it takes away 
the comforts of age, the material comforts. But the 
ornaments disappear. The young, and the classes 
once called the working classes—because, once, they 
worked—must pay for the War (it can be paid for in 
no other way) by poverty and privation. Scraps will 
be saved for the old. But of the one comfort they 
covet, no scrap will there be. Not a scrap of dignity— 
external dignity—has old age left to it. The young, 
and the workers (the real workers), can carry on with¬ 
out it. But to the old and idle some mere dignity of 
life is necessary. The Peace has taken it away. We 
wanted some dignity about us. But now, it must come 
from within; a salvation of the soul. 

A favourite poet of mine, Matthew Arnold, has left 
a poem upon Growing Old. It is a beautiful poem; but 
as you might expect from the man and the subject, a 
little melancholy. The Anthologies will have nothing 
of it. I know only two Selections from Matthew 
Arnold’s verse which find a place for it. d'he one I 
made myself, the other is Arnold’s own. I remember 
trying to get Sir Edmund Chambers to include the 
piece in his delightful Alatthezo Artiold: Poetry and 
Prose. But he would not; why I forget. Matthew 
Arnold tables four major disasters of old age. First, 
as we grow old, we go off in looks. Secondly, we lose, 
with our looks, our physical strength. Thirdly, we dis¬ 
cover that old age wants poetry; it wants just the 
poetry we expected from it. We expected to be able, 
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when we were old, to look on the world and the 
past 

As from a height, with rapt prophetic eyes 
And heart profoundly stirred; 

to weep, indeed, but to feel, even so, the fullness of 
the lost years. But nothing of the kind. Instead, 

Deep in our hidden heart 

Festers the dull remembrance of a change, 

But no emotion none. 

As if all that, in sum and in detail, were not enough, 
we observe—‘last stage of alF in our senescence— 
that the behaviour of our friends towards us changes. 
Once they criticized us (pretty freely, perhaps some 
of them). Now they begin to say nice things about us. 
For Arnold, old age has nothing more mortifying 
than that: 

To hear the world applaud the hollow ghost 
Which blamed the living man. 

I do not know how old Arnold was when he wrote all 
this. When he printed it, he was absurdly middle- 
aged. It is among xheNew Poems of 1867—he had just 
turned fifty-six. 

One or two comments seem called for; at least, they 
may be forgiven to me at seventy. 

Something, no doubt, we lose in looks, as we grow 
old—most of us. Yet searching among precious 
memories, I wonder whether I ever saw any beauty 
of youth which could compare with the beauty, in 
extreme age, of Robert Bridges. Too many of our 
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poets die young, so that the matter is hard to judge. 
But the young Wordsworth, I have alw-ays felt, looked 
absurdly like Machiavelli—like the Florence bust of 
Machiavelli. The Wordsworth of the S. John’s College 
portrait I find rapt, prophetic, beautiful. Tennyson 
caught the pose of a poet early. Pose in poetry he has 
always. It is easier to look like a poet than to be one— 
people cannot pull you about. His poetry has been 
pulled about pretty badly. He kept the pose of poet 
right to the end. He was managing it better, I think, 
with his wide-awake hat and Virgilian cloak, at eighty 
than, a little dandified, at five-and-twenty. Matthew 
Arnold himself, a greater poet, is nowhere, I fancy, 
illustrated for us from the dandyhood of youth tradi¬ 
tionally charged against him. But the beauty of his 
later years lives in Watts’s picture of him, hard to beat; 
and I have heard it attested by people who saw him 
in his last years. Of some other poets it is difficult to 
speak. I do not suppose any of us to know what Shake¬ 
speare looked like; any old age of him is inconceivable 
—it is difficult to think of him even as middle-aged. 
Chaucer, of course, begins and ends divinely middle- 
aged. ‘The young Milton’ is one of our modern cults. 
By preference, I feed on thoughts of him old and blind, 
beautiful with the beauty of Thamyris and Tiresias 
and Phineus and Homer. 

But be it, with poets, as it may, once again, out of 
my own memories, I find philosophers growing beauti¬ 
ful always as they grow old. I set down, in guarantee 
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of good faith, the names of some of the teachers of my 
youth with whom I saw it happen. As Master of 
Balliol, Edward Caird, bearded, broad-browed, deep¬ 
eyed, had a noble beauty. From a photograph of his 
youth, I know him as a Fellow of Merton, whiskered, 
with retreating chin, young-old, in all points unpre¬ 
possessing. At forty, F. H. Bradley looked acute, brisk, 
insensitive; at eight-and-seventy, his air carried ethic 
with logic; you saw in him what Heine saw in Goethe, 
the motionless eyes of the gods; if he was not beautiful, 
he was handsome, in an erect ungainsayable fashion. 
Bloom of beauty, I suspect, he never had. But all the 
other elements of a good appearance he kept and 
improved daily. The most beautiful of philosophers I 
should rank, from personal knowledge, Bosanquet, 
though I encountered him once only. Withal, it was 
a somewhat ambassadorial beauty. I said something 
of this to Bradley. ‘I was at college with him’, said 
Bradley, ‘but I don’t remember him so.’ Bradley was, 

I think, cross thatday. But if hiscriticism had meaning, 
it means that philosophers do grow beautiful as they 
grow old. I watched a very plain man doing it— 
H, W. B. Joseph. At five-and-thirty, he had no attrac¬ 
tions of person at all; quite the opposite—he did not 
even look significant. In his last years, he was, to my 
mind, definitely beautiful. J. A. Stewart was always 
beautiful; but in his later years a beard made him 
seem less so (unlike Caird, whose beard was half his 
fortune). 
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What I have said of poets and philosophers applies 
also, I believe, to judges. Most of them go on being 
judges longer than you Avould tliink possible. But 
opinion blesses it; if only because the longer they go 
on, the more they look their role. I except the only 
judge whom I ever saw often, Halsbury. As a judge, 
he continued acceptable; but I never saw him look 
beautiful or convincing, or convicting. 

For looks in old age, so much may suffice. On what 
Matthew Arnold says of the decay of physical power 
in old age only one comment occurs to me; and its 
only value is that I draw it from experience. To some 
extent, at least, this failure of physical power begins 
with a moral fault, the commonest of all faults, lazi¬ 
ness. It is difficult to say when laziness begins. A 
schoolboy is not allowed to be lazy. Thereafter, I con¬ 
jecture, we begin to be lazy as soon as we decently 
can. But most of us fairly late. It is long, in fact, before 
anybody who has been a schoolboy quite recovers 
from the tradition of compulsory games. Enforced 
exercise creates a habit; our bodies become the slaves 
of it. Rather than not indulge the habit, wc sacrifice, 
sometimes, health itself. Compulsion is over. We feel, 
even so, that we are being watched. Mentally, wc may 
be as lazy as we like. But our bodily behaviours are 
under the eye of public opinion. One day, sooner or 
later, however, we take, not our courage in our hand, 
but we take sneaking advantage of some chance oppor¬ 
tunity. Nobody is about, and we shirk. Wc are lazy; 
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and experimenting with it, we like it. We try it again; 
and the hidden habit of it grows on us. Very soon, we 
find ourselves doing nothing, physically nothing, out 
of mere laziness. And by this time, nobody says any¬ 
thing; or they say, rather (or think), He is growing 
old; he is no longer equal to the old exercises. In truth, 
we are perfectly well equal to all the old exercises. 
We just like being lazy, and that is all about it. But we 
go on with it too long. We go on with it—perfectly 
well able to be as energetic as the youngest; until one 
day, suddenly, absurdly, unfairly, we discover that 
what we did not do, for no better reason than that we 
did not want to, we no longer can. A short season ago, 
the flesh was strong, the spirit weak—reprehensibly 
lazy, but not reprehended. Now, without forewarn¬ 
ing, the spirit is willing, but the flesh surprisingly, 
unaccountably, irretrievably incompetent. Our moral 
weakness has become physical incapacity. 

Let us face, now, our next disaster. We have lost 
(it may be) our looks. With our bloom is gone even 
mere sufficiency of strength. Yet old age, we tell our¬ 
selves, has something which youth wanted; it has its 
proper poetry. Not the poetry of spring, of the senses, 
of the pride of life, of expectancy. But height, vision, 
the rapt prophetic gaze, sweeping majestically the 
horizon of human will and action, sealing, well satis¬ 
fied, the testament of beauty and truth. We comfort 
ourselves with the prophets old—Tiresias, Phineus, 
Thamyris, Homer. Blind, all of them; but so much the 
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rather the celestial light shone inward. But none of 
that will Arnold verify for us. We must make up our 
minds (he insists) to be just old and blind and 
ordinary. 

It would matter less, Arnold believes, only that, 
upon it, worse follows. Just as we become old and 
ordinary, finding ourselves out, oppressed with our 
inutility—just then it is that men begin to speak 
kindly of us. His poem should be read in conjunction 
with another of the 1867 volume: 

For him who must see many days 
I praise the life that slips away 
Out of the light and mutely; which avoids 
Fame and her less fair followers, envy, strife, 
Stupid detraction, jealousy, cabal, 

Insincere praises. . . . 

He is not the first poet to praise the lateris vita, nor 
the first to deprecate the inconveniences of fame. But 
in Growing Old he carries the thing to paradox. Hume, 
I recall, when he lay dying, did not much w’ant to live. 
But if there was anything, he tells us, for which he 
might have wished to live, it was to enjoy, however 
briefly, the fame, too long denied, which had fallen 
to him at the end. He had borne repeated disap¬ 
pointment—philosophically enough, as he persuades 
himself. But he is not philosophical enough—the 
‘hollow ghost’ of him not enough of a sophist—not to 
resent being praised too late. 

A hollow ghost, as I suppose I may now account 
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myself, I find, unlilte Matthew Arnold (who, in truth, 
never was old), that I like nothing better than the 
change, in old age, from hard things said to kind 
things. I don’t even suppose the kind things to be 
‘insincere praises’. I suppose them, rather, to be the 
merest good nature. Of hard things till now said of 
‘the living man’ I keep a memory not especially tena¬ 
cious. If they were said undeservedly—^which seems 
not likely, though I can believe it—I was hard enough 
for hard things not to matter. They mattered a little 
at the time, no doubt; even so, not much. Now, they 
matter not at all. The kind things, new and un¬ 
expected, not deserved at all, it may be, matter 
absurdly. Matthew Arnold had better have waited to 
be seventy. It is good, I feel, even in these bad impos¬ 
sible times, to live to be seventy, if only to be made 
aware how much kindness mankind still keeps. I 
speak of‘bad impossible times’. But if I had been an 
ancient Roman, already at sixty, I remind myself, yet 
again,^ I should have been accounted depontanus 
senex —at least in men’s thoughts, I should have been 
tumbled into the Tiber. But now, what happens to 
me ? Now, not only am I accounted fit to live; but a 
distinguished painter is brought in to make a picture 
of me, to give me life beyond life. My friends will for¬ 
get me, so, less soon than I deserve, and a posterity 
which never saw me think me better than I am. 

Of this particular satisfaction of being painted in 

^ See the essay On Sitting for ones Picture, p. lo. 
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old age I have spoken already. That it befell me set me 
thinking again about old age, and writing about it. 
Oddly enough, I feel, so engaged, no particular 
egotism. I fancy, indeed, that if old age has a virtue 
at all, it is that old men think less about themselves 
than young ones. About a good many trifling things 
that affect their daily convenience, they fidget, in¬ 
evitably. There is the bother of linen, and keeping 
warm, and keeping amused—all the damned domesti¬ 
cities, thrust on our attention, all of them, by a Peace 
worse than War. If this is thinking about myself, I do 
it; but in such sort that I would much rather be 
thinking about something else; and indeed, it is not 
thinking, but being hindered from thinking. Con¬ 
trary to what is often supposed about old men, I think 
very little about the past; nor do I suppose that I am, 
among old men, singular in that. But because of what 
is thought, and said, in this connexion, I put the 
thing on record. Still less do I think about the future 
about either of my futures. I have a future that 
IS brief and negligible; and a future everlasting and 
incognizable. Touching the first I can have no ambi¬ 
tion; about the long-term future I am not abun¬ 
dantly curious. The impertinences of faith do not 
trouble me. That I shall find safety I know, even if 
It be no other safety than being safe from life. 

Most of my time, I think about other people. Not 
in any especially unselfish fashion—I do not mean 
that. Rather from a kind of selfishness—I happen to 
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find them interesting. I dislike being alone. I protect 
myself from it by people, and by books. The two 
interests sometimes clash. But in general, I find myself 
more ready to put aside a book than a man. God for¬ 
bid that I should disparage books—unless I happen to 
be reviewing them. But after all, the great thing about 
a man is that he is not a book. He abides question. He 
can be shaken out of his pretensions. He is not his 
style. He is made up of irrelevances—why they should 
be delightful in a man, hateful in a book, no man 
knows. Again, he is always in the first person—a book 
so written is nearly always a bad one. I qualify that. 
I prefer young men to old ones; the first-personal old 
man is a bore. But young men talk supremely on three 
subjects, themselves, God, girls. The last is, in my 
experience (a very limited, donnish experience), a 
somewhat recent development, a new topic. But all 
three topics are inexhaustible; and they carry freedom 
and poetry. That the poetry is as good as the best 
poetry, I would not pretend. Mostly, it does not scan. 
Sometimes, it is more easily admired than under¬ 
stood. But it finds its way to the feelings. It is not 
always perfectly honest. But, not by a book, but by a 
man, I rather like being taken in. There is always, in 
any case, something to think about afterwards. A book, 
of course—a good book—commonly gets better as it 
goes on. The best chapters of a man are the early ones. 
Over any intercourse with a young man there hangs 
uncomfortable speculation about the middle and end- 
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chapters. Now and again, I meet young men who have 
a past. There is nothing to be done with them, 
particularly if they air it. You must just hope that they 
have a future. 

‘Youth’, says Disraeli somewhere, ‘Youth is a 
blunder; manhood a struggle; old age a regret.’ The 
infernal Jewish cleverness of it need take in no one. 
Equally truly might one say of the lives of nine-tenths 
of average mankind that Youth is irresistible success 
(the mistakes of it rarely irretrievable), manhood 
settled strength, old age self-satisfaction. Regret 
there may be; but not regret in the sense of repining; 
regret, perhaps, for mistakes made; but not for youth, 
bloom, and the delightful world. Youth, bloom, and 
the delightful world still carry on. We can still be 
delighted with them. Not ours, they are about us, the 
happiest part of the setting of age. 

I say so much. And yet not I, but someone like me; 
someone whom I remember from but a few years 
back. What I say, I might have said happily and truly 
until the other day. I leave it said; for it belongs to a 
mood into which I still lapse occasionally from habit, 
forgetting things that have intervened. Youth, bloom, 
and this delightful world. As if the world had not 
changed, as if, now, young men were not old before 
their time, no longer seeing dreams, but waking from 
them, paying for them. As for us old men, we may be 
forgiven if we ask ourselves sometimes whether we 
wake or sleep. Strange and vain, all about us, grows 
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the earthly turmoil, this disquiet of the world’s 
peace. Nearer and more real seems any other kind of 
world, and the world-to-come welcome to come, 
the promises of it less hollow than the discredited 
promises of life. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


T he two essays that precede are all about myself. 
They came not much meditated. Whether that 
makes them more egotistic, or less, I do not 
know. One egotism I have never meditated: the 
supreme egotism, autobiography. 

It is difficult to write a dull autobiography. If we 
may believe Leslie Stephen, it has never been done— 
and for the simplest of reasons. An autobiography, 
says Stephen, is the only book in which truth does not 
matter. Often it is ‘the more valuable in proportion 
to the degree of misrepresentation which it contains’. 
And always it is interesting ‘to see how a man con¬ 
trives to give a false testimonial to himself’. Stephen 
was a don; and there is some donnish malice here. But 
he died before the fashion of autobiography had 
invaded senior common rooms. I do not know how 
many dons have not, in quite recent years, written 
their autobiographies—I can count six in the last ten 
years. They have all managed to be readable and read. 
One of the most recent of them tells us, it is true, that 
dons do not much like it in one another. If a don, he 
says, prints his autobiography, the other dons call it, 
in low sneering fashion, ^postmortem propaganda’. It 
would better become him, they think, to wait the 
obituary notice of himself which one or other of 
them has already written for The Times. That he 
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should try to save himself from his friends is barely 
decent. 

This back-chatter of the common rooms does not 
much move me. It is easy, no doubt, to talk about 
oneself and be a bore—particularly so, perhaps, in 
common rooms. But to write about oneself, and be a 
bore is hard. It is hard, even for dons. Of those whom 
I recall as having tried it, not even the youngest has 
succeeded in being uninteresting. How old a man 
should be, how young he may be allowed to be, 
when he writes his autobiography, it is difficult to say. 
Only a few weeks ago, I saw on sale—whether selling 
or not I cannot say, but, though I did not buy it, 
well advertised—the autobiography of a schoolboy of 
seventeen. I did not buy it, in truth, because I was 
afraid it would be too old for me. Thirty years and 
more ago, however, I recall buying, not one copy, but 
half a dozen copies, of an autobiography which, 
written by a very young man, was none the less both 
young and dehghtful. It was called End of 

a Chapter —the chapter ended with the author’s 
thirtieth year. He was not a don; but he had been 
a boy. He wrote in 1916; and for his years, and for 
those years of War, well and gaily. I have no copy of 
the book now; the copies that I had went for trench¬ 
reading to serving soldiers. But good things from it 
stay with me stiU. The author was not sure whether 
the War had produced any really great men. But 
Lloyd George and Grey seemed to him possibles. At 
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least, said he, ‘one of these has given forth the sound, 
the other the silence, of greatness’. Not too bad for a 
young man! And there were other good things. One 
day, I shall hunt the book up in the Bodleian. But it 
set me wondering, I do not like young men old. But 
do not some of us, I wondered, write our autobio¬ 
graphies when we are no longer—or not yet—young 
enough ? 

It is difficult to write a dull autobiography. But it 
can be done. I write fresh from reading the auto¬ 
biographies of two great men; John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer. Mostly, nowadays, I read for plea¬ 
sure; and I think myself old enough, and well-read 
enough, to call a book good or bad according as I 
find it readable. I read both these books with diffi¬ 
culty. A philosopher, I suppose, is as much entitled 
as a young man to take himself seriously. But he can 
overdo it. If a young man overdoes it, it is a part of 
being young. Mill and Spencer overdo it, I conjecture, 
not as a part of being old, but from a more serious 
defect—from being born great, and knowing it, and 
being unable to escape from it; for the only escape is 
having some sense of humour, or a feel of common 
humanity. Neither of these great men feel as men feel 
who are not great. ‘No one’, Spencer writes, ‘whose 
name has been much before the public can escape 
having his life written; if he does not do it himself, 
someone else will do it for him.’ Seeing ourselves as 
others see us is, under the best of conditions, poor 
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fun. F or the mute ghosts of us, not able to answer back, 
it is intolerable. Styx and Lethe—malignancy and 
inaccuracy, that is—intervene, and we can do nothing 
about it. Let us speak our justification while we yet 
live. Let us make a dying effort to be seen by others 
as we see ourselves. Nor let us feel any false shame. 
‘It is a provoking necessity’, Spencer writes, ‘that 
an autobiography should be egotistic.’ As if an 
autobiography had any other justification! Egotistic 
Spencer was. What he did not understand was that 
the Ego must live. ‘It has seemed to me’, he says, ‘that 
a natural history of myself would be a useful accom¬ 
paniment to the books which it has been the chief 
occupation of my life to write.’ ‘A natural history.’ 
Was ever project more w?matural? Could a man be 
more ghoulish, or his words smell more of the dissect¬ 
ing-room ? Did he ever read Rousseau ? 

Let the trumpet of the day of judgement sound when it 
will, I shall appear with this book in my hand before the 
Sovereign judge, and cry with a loud voice. This is my work, 
these were my thoughts, and thus was I. I have told freely 
both the good and the bad, have hid nothing wicked, adding 
nothing good; and if I have happened to make use of an 
insignificant ornament, it was only to fill a void occasioned 
by a short memory; I may have supposed true what I knew 
might be so, never what I knew was false. I have exposed 
myself as I was, contemptible and vile at some times; at 
others, good, generous, and sublime. 

That is from the Preface to the Confessions. That the 
Confessions carry their own absolution, I will not say. 
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But let the trumpet of the day of judgement sound 
when it will, it shall avail a man Httle to cry with a 
loud voice, ‘This is the natural history of myself\ We 
have none of us a natural history; and if we have, it 
makes neither good autobiography nor salvation. 

I own no copy of Spencer's Autobiography. The 
copy by which I know it 1 borrowed from the Bradley 
Library in Merton College, a Library of philosophic 
books founded in memory of F. H. Bradley. The book, 
when I borrowed it, had lain where it belongs for a 
quarter of a century—uncut. From the same Library I 
had borrowed, at an earlier date. Mill’s Autobiography. 
The volume had had a longer hfe than the Spencer. 
It had lived in some other Library; where it had been 
not onlycut but mangled. Accounted nowunreadable, 
once it had been eagerly read. Once the gospel of 
philosophical radicalism, it had been used till it 
hardly held together. I wanted to find in it the only 
thing that I knew as coming from it—‘I was never a 
boy, I never played cricket’. But no! Just the sentence 
that would have endeared the book to me was want- 
ing. That Mill was never a boy, the whole book cries 
to you; but of a healthy hatred of cricket it gives no 
hint. Mill learned Greek at three. At the age of seven 
he had read all Herodotus, and the Cyropaedia and 
Memorabilia of Xenophon; some, but not all of the 
Lives of the Philosophers by Diogenes Laertius; 
together with six of the dialogues of Plato—among the 
SIX, the Theaetetus. In later years, he ‘ventured to 
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think’ that the ^heaetetus ‘would have been better 
omitted’. I should like to have heard the comments of 
Spencer. ‘Time after time’, Spencer writes, ‘I have 
attempted to read, now this dialogue and now that [of 
Plato], but have put it down in a state of impatience 
with the indefiniteness of the thinking and the mistak¬ 
ing of words for things; being repelled also by the 
rambhng form of the argument.’ A scholar ventured 
to suggest that the dialogues were at least worth 
reading ‘as works of art’. ‘Absurd’, says Spencer: 
‘There is more dramatic propriety in the conversa¬ 
tions of our third-rate novefists; and such a production 
as that of Diderot, Rameau^ s Nephew, has more strokes 
of dramatic truth than all the Platonic dialogues put 
together.’* Be all that as it may, we may well think, 
as Mill ‘ventured’ to do, that the time spent on the 
T heaetetus was time wasted. To a boy of seven, time is 
precious; and Mill had, at that age, a good deal else 
to read, outside Greek. ‘The books were chiefly his¬ 
tories . . . Robertson’s histories, Hume, Gibbon; but 
my greatest delight, then, and for long afterwards, 
was Watson’s Philip the Second and Third. . . . But I 
read with great delight Langhorne’s translation of 
Plutarch.’ For myself, 1 cannot but feel that Gibbon 
was wasted on a boy of seven. But I am seventy, and I 
cannot judge grandiose effects. Yet I must believe 
that Mill read Diogenes Laertius in vain, if he did not 

* Autobiographyy ii, p. 442: I give the reference, because seeing 
is believing, but believing, even so, hard. 
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discover—and plainly he did not—that the Lives of 
Philosophers are better written by anybody rather 
than by themselves. He begins his own Life with 
‘some mention of the reasons’ for which he wrote it. 

I do not for a moment imagine [he says] that any part of 
what I have to relate can be interesting to the public as a 
narrative, or as being concerned with myself. But I have 
thought that in an age in which education and its improve¬ 
ment are the subject of more, if not of profounder study 
than at any former period of English history, it may be useful 
that there should be some record of an education which was 
unusual and remarkable, and which, whatever else it may 
have done, has proved how much more than is commonly 
supposed may be taught, and well taught, in those early 
years which, in the common modes of what is called instruc¬ 
tion, are little better than wasted. 

Mill writes his Life to show how boys can be crammed^ 
or at any rate some boys. A boy can be made so learned 
at seven that any other boy—and most men—will 
think him scarce fit to live. If he does live, he deserves 
to have his Life written. If that doesn’t happen, let 
him write it himself. That is not all the argument, and 
Mill, indeed, states it differently. ‘Mine was not an 
education of cram’, he insists. Understanding went 
with it. As though the crime of cramming ceased 
when you crammed a boy of seven not only with 
learning but with understanding. But Mill has two 
other reasons for writing his Life. Firstly, not only did 
he learn a great deal, but he unlearned much; and ‘in 
an age of transition in opinions there may be somewhat 
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[or shall we say, something ?] of interest and benefit in 
noting the successive phases of any mind’. At least of 
a mind as remarkable as Mill’s. It is interesting to 
notice that, at thirty-two, he has ‘no further mental 
changes to teU of, but only, as I hope, a continued 
mental progress’. His third, and last, reason for writing 
his Life, a reason which weighs with him, he says, 
more than any other, is ‘a desire to make acknow¬ 
ledgment of the debts which (his) moral and intel¬ 
lectual development owes to other persons’. Here, at 
any rate, he secures sympathy. One of the deepest of 
these debts was his debt to the poetry of Wordsworth. 
‘The poet of unpoetical natures’, he calls Words¬ 
worth. ‘But unpoetical natures’, he adds, ‘are 
precisely those which require poetical cultivation.’ 
Reading the Autobiography, I have sometimes felt that 
Mill’s affection for Wordsworth was the most interest¬ 
ing thing about him. He cared little for the Excursion, 
and of the Prelude —that supreme autobiography—^he 
says no word. Spencer, I recall, was ‘in but small 
measure attracted to Wordsworth’. But he has left on 
record a criticism of him which may take rank with 
the grand curiosities of criticism: ‘Admitting though 
I do, that throughout his works there are sprinkled 
many poems of great beauty, my feeling is that most 
of his writing is not wine but beer.’ Spencer’s favourite 
poet was Shelley. And, after that, nothing need sur¬ 
prise a man. 

Mill fell upon Wordsworth at a time when he badly 
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needed him. He was twenty-two. ‘I seemed’, he says, 
‘to have nothing left to live for.’ ‘In vain I sought 
relief from my favourite books; those memorials of 
past nobleness and greatness from which I had always 
hitherto drawn strength and animation. I read them 
now without feeling.’ Plato, Plutarch, Diogenes 
Laertius, Xenophon, Herodotus, Robertson, Gibbon, 
Hume—they had meant so much to him at seven 
that they could do nothing for him at twenty-two. 
That he was dying of the education that he believed in, 
it does not occur to him. What had been left out was 
nature. And there Wordsworth helped him. If only for 
the Wordsworth chapter—‘A Crisis in my Mental 
History’ he entitles it— xh.^ Autobiography wSiS worth 
having. But for the most part it is dull. Wordsworth 
could teach Mill a good deal. But he could not give 
him—for he had not got it himself—humour. No man 
has a right to be anywhere quite so solemn, even about 
himself, as Mill is everywhere. That he is equally 
solemn about everybody else does not mend matters. 

The profession of philosophy is, I suppose, neces¬ 
sarily solemnizing. But not all philosophers are dull 
men. On 18 April 1776 Hume wrote a brief account 
of his own life, of which the two concluding para¬ 
graphs belong to great literature. A year earlier he 
had been attacked by a disease which he knew to be 
‘mortal and incurable’. 

I now reckon [he writes] upon a speedy dissolution. I have 
suffered very little pain from my Disorder; and what is more 
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strange, have, notwithstanding the great Decline of my 
Person, never suffered a Moment’s Abatement of my Spirits: 
Insomuch, that were I to name the Period of my Life which 
I should most choose to pass over again I might be tempted 
to point to this later Period. I possess the same Ardor as ever 
in Study, and the same Gaiety in Company. .. . 

‘It is difficult’, he adds, ‘to be more detached from 
Life than I am at present.’ It would be difficult, 
certainly, to write in a more detached fashion. He 
‘concludes historically with (his) own character’: 

I am, or rather I was ... a man of mild Dispositions, of 
Command of Temper, of an open, social and cheerful 
Humour, capable of Attachment, but little capable of Enmity, 
and of great Moderation in all my Passions. Even my Love 
of literary Fame, my ruling Passion, never soured my humour, 
notwithstanding my frequent Disappointments. My Com¬ 
pany was not unacceptable to the young and careless, as well 
as to the Studious and literary. . . . 

There follows something about his relations with 
women, which is probably not quite frank. But the 
rest is great and convincing. The whole runs to not 
much beyond half a dozen pages (Spencer takes over 
1,100 pages). An addendum to it, commonly printed 
with it, is Adam Smith’s noble letter to William 
Strahan, giving ‘some account of the behaviour of our 
late excellent friend, Mr Hume, in his last illness’. Of 
this document also the two concluding paragraphs 
belong to great literature. 

Hume’s account of himself is so brief that it scarcely 
comes within autobiography, but might pass for a 
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warning to philosophers against the kind. ‘It is diffi¬ 
cult for a man to speak long of himself without Vanity. 
Therefore’, Hume writes, ‘I shall be short.’ Short he 
is, and shortly great. 

In 1766 Hume brought to England Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. I do not know whether he thought him a 
philosopher. He, in fact, calls him a ‘humourist’. Dr. 
Johnson called him a ‘rascal’. Byron speaks of him as a 
‘sophist’. With more truth than any of them, Rous¬ 
seau says of himself that he was like nobody else in the 
world. ‘Je ne suis fait comme aucun de ceux que j’ai 
vus; j’ose croire n’etrc fait comme aucun de ceux qui 
existent.’ When Johnson called him a rascal, he had 
just come to England with Hume. At Wootton in 
Derbyshire he drafted the first half of his Confessions. 
Beginning with ‘the first of my misfortunes, my birth’, 
the first six books carry his story down to the sojourn 
at Les Charmettes, that ‘brief happiness’ which gave 
him ‘the right to say “I have lived” ’. The last six 
books were written in France, and end with his deci¬ 
sion to go with Hume to England. When he wrote 
them, Rousseau was miserable and only half sane. His 
mind had become, in Byron’s phrase, ‘Suspicion’s 
sanctuary’. All the world was in conspiracy against 
him. The part of first conspirator was taken by his own 
genius. ‘I have told the truth’, he concludes, ‘and any¬ 
one who thinks me a rascal (un malhonnete homme) 
deserves strangling (est lui-meme un homme a 
ctouffer).’ 
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‘I have told the truth.’ The truthfulness of Rous¬ 
seau’s narrative has been a good deal called in ques¬ 
tion. But most of the difficulties are answered already 
in the Confessions, and in the fourth Promenade of the 
Reveries. In the Confessions Rousseau speaks of having a 
‘mauvaise tete’, which could not subject itself to facts, 
but must needs create; which could handle artistically, 
not real objects, but only objects of the imagination. 
It is the operation of this ‘mauvaise tete’ which makes 
the Confessions so great and so strange a book. It is 
great and strange after the fashion of creative art; and 
the question of truthfulness hardly arises. ‘Here’, says 
the Preface, ‘is the only portrait of man, painted justly 
according to nature and with complete truth, which 
is in existence, or, probably, ever will be.’ The portrait 
of any man can become the ‘portrait of man’ only by 
putting off fact and putting on imagination. For the 
truth of it, veracity is not adequate. 

Something like this, it may be, was what Leslie 
Stephen was fumbling after when he said, donnishly, 
that, in autobiography, truth does not matter. What 
matters, immensely and more than everything else, is 
imaginative quality. It is not impossible for auto¬ 
biography to be dull; but the shortest way to make it 
so is the way of matter-of-fact. The best autobio¬ 
graphies, so, ought to be those of our artists and 
novelists. Touching our artists I have little to say, and 
in respect of one artist I am a little ashamed to say it. 
The autobiography of Benevenuto Cellini bores me. 
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It does not shock me; and that I do not believe any¬ 
thing he says—having, in any case, not enough know¬ 
ledge to check it—is not, of itself, enough to alienate 
me. The book bores me by its mere insincerity. Nor do 
I find in it, as in some other insincere books, any touch 
of reconciling humanity. The only other artist whose 
autobiography I know is Haydon. I do not know who 
first used the expression ‘the Grand Style’. Currency 
was given to it by Matthew Arnold, but in association 
only with poetry and literature. But the phrase is 
earlier; phrase and thing dominate Haydon’s Auto¬ 
biography. That book, too, I find insincere, or sincere 
only inconsistently; and it contains demonstrable 
falsehoods. Much of it was written when Haydon was, 
like Rousseau, only half sane. The literary quality of 
the book is, in any case, poor—Haydon is a bad writer. 
Nor was he, the artists say, a good artist. To Keats, he 
was an artist; and to Wordsworth—who admired also 
the art of Sir George Beaumont. These two forgave 
Haydon a good deal—Keats even his debts. I'hey for¬ 
gave him because he loved greatly—he loved greatly, 
or grandly (however much he may have misinter¬ 
preted it), the Grand Style in art; and there was some¬ 
thing lovable, or pitiful, in the nature of the man. 
Many of the opinions that he airs are foolish; and 
there is very little to be learned from his Autobio¬ 
graphy, except perhaps courage. ‘Every man’, he says, 
‘who has suffered for a principle and would give his 
life for its success . . . should write his own life.’ 
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Usually, he will not be duU. The autobiography of 
success can be dull. Goethe, let me say here paren¬ 
thetically—lest I should be tempted to speak at 
length on one of the longest and least enlivening of 
autobiographies—Goethe was preposterously suc¬ 
cessful. If he had been less so his autobiography would 
have had more than it has of the ^Truth and Poetry’ 
which its title boasts; and more readability. 

Three of our best novelists all essayed autobiography. 
Only one of them made more than a beginning with 
it. From Scott and Dickens we might have hoped 
great things—the very greatest. We get, in truth, only 
fragments, and not great fragments. Trollope left an 
autobiography disappointing to the generation which 
it addressed, but read to-day eagerly, 

Scott’s Memoir of himself belongs to his Ashestiel 
period, perhaps the happiest period of his life. He 
dates it ‘April 26, 1808’. I think it no more than 
accident that the month-date coincides with Shake¬ 
speare’s baptismal day. Haydon might have dated his 
Autobiography from the birthday, say, of Raphael. 
But Scott was not made that way. When he began to 
write about himself he was thirty-seven. But already 
great. He wishes to give the world ‘all they are entitled 
to know of an individual who has contributed to their 
amusement’. The amusement they have got from him 
is, in fact, his poetry; and it is characteristic of him 
that he should speak of poetry so. He was not yet a 
novelist (though, always, he knew how to tell a story). 
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Would his novels have helped him ? Or can the novelist 
tell well every story except his own ? The truth is, I 
fancy, that Scott thought his own story really no story 
at all, or a very ordinary one. No ‘important moral 
lesson’, he tells us, is to be learned from his life. He 
half wishes that he had been Burns, or Chatterton, or 
Savage. They, at least, knew ‘the strife of poor 
humanity’s afflicted will’. That, Fortune had spared 
him. He feels it difficult not to be uninteresting; and 
most of what he tells us about himself would, if it 
were narrated of anyone else, he uninteresting. ‘Every 
Scottishman’, he writes, ‘has a pedigree’ (and knows 
it). Too many pages are occupied by pedigree. Too 
many by what may be called mere childhood. More 
than a third of the narrative is spent before it gets 
beyond the author’s fourth year. Of his youth we are 
glad to have anything that he is willing to give us. But 
of some passages of it, about which we have know¬ 
ledge, he would wish us to have none. Yet from 
modesty only. Rarely does he wander from matter- 
of-fact. Even when he speaks of his passion for the 
romance of scenery, he is more matter-of-fact than is 
fair. 

Dickens, like Scott, became famous very early. At 
thirty-six he, too, wished to tell the world ‘all that 
they were entitled to know of an individual who had 
contributed’ (as perhaps no one else since the begin¬ 
ning of time) ‘to their amusement’. But when he tried 
to bring himself to do it, his courage failed. Nothing 
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very much had happened to Scott, as a boy or as a 
young man. But things had happened to Dickens. 
They belonged to his childhood. Whether the world 
was entitled to know them or not did not matter. He 
had got, by any means, to deliver his soul. The means 
that he selected was, in the first instance, autobio¬ 
graphy. But almost at once he discovered that he 
could do nothing with it. Of the most miserable child¬ 
hood, as he believed, that ever befell genius, the world 
was entitled to know nothing at all; at least, not to 
know that it befell Dickens. The shame of it was too 
horrible. To think of it was humiliation unutterable; 
humiliation, after five-and-twenty years, stiU not to 
be borne. Yet something had to be done about it. 
Something was done; in truth, two things. First, 
Dickens put on paper the facts. Of the record of facts, 
ashamed paragraphs survive in Forster’s Life. First, 
Dickens put down the facts in his fragmentary autobio¬ 
graphy. Then, unable to bear the facts, he put down, 
in David Copperjield^ the truth. Of the fragments of 
autobiography which he preserves, Forster says that 
they ‘present to us a picture of tragical suffering, and 
of tender as well as humorous fancy, unsurpassed in 
even the wonders of his published writings’. No! They 
are fact; and like all fact, they fail. It was in an inspired 
hour that Dickens exchanged these failures of fact for 
the perfect integrity of David Copperfield. 

Trollope’s Autobiography^ written in his middle 
sixties, and published posthumously in 1883, failed. 
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and failed heavily. Not only did nobody want to read 
it, but thereafter nobody very much wanted to read 
anything else that he had written. It was just forty 
years before the Autobiography was reprinted; in 
1923 it was edited with an admirable Introduction by 
Mr. Sadleir. ‘This bleak queer text-book of the 
mechanics and economics of novel-writing’, Mr. 
Sadleir calls it—not meaning that, perhaps, himself; 
but the phrases hit excellently what was felt about the 
book in 1883. To the men of 1883 literary greatness 
meant much. When Trollope wrote of ‘the opening 
which a literary career offers to men and women for 
the earning of their bread’; when he wrote of the 
making of literature as though it were a trade not 
much better than the baking of bread; when he gave, 
for a period of forty-two years, the sums brought in 
each year by each of his books (total, for forty-two 
years, ^^8,939. \ js. ^d.)\ when he went into his own 
method of writing—so many hours each day, and so 
many words each quarter of an hour; when he empha¬ 
sized the importance for the creative writer of observ¬ 
ing the proprieties; when he praised, often directly, by 
implication everywhere, mediocrity; the men of 1883 
could no longer bear this mediocre man. They dropped 
him then and there. Now, he has been taken up again. 
Not only are his best novels read and praised by the 
best men; but the second-best among them are sought 
out and reprinted and called first-rate. His auto¬ 
biography is accounted an outstanding achievement. 
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I think, very properly; and I think it very likely 
that, in this kind, mediocrity of talent serves better 
than genius. It makes for readability, and likeability. 
A pleasant feature of Trollope’s Autobiography is that 
there is a good deal in it about other people as well as 
himself. I could wish that he better liked Dickens; 
better than to place him, as a novelist, below George 
Eliot; better than to say of the greatest creator since 
Shakespeare that his creatures ‘are not human beings’. 

In the course of a long life (may I say here ?) I have, 
hke most bookish persons, essayed nearly aU the literary 
genres. Yet senility itself has never tempted me to 
autobiography. But I have essayed the novel. Not, like 
Dickens, from any deadly urge to deliver my soul. 
Even so, some twenty years ago I wrote the first five 
chapters of a novel which did not exclude altogether 
elements of the autobiographical. It was a novel of the 
worth-while kind. It was, that is, a detective novel; 
and it bore the title Murder in Merton. It was different 
from all other novels in that not only were all the 
characters living persons, their dispositions faithfully 
portrayed, but they appeared under their own names. 
This was agreed between them and me. I was sur¬ 
rounded, indeed, I will not say by people paying to 
come in, but by people who made it quite plain that 
they would regard it as friendly in me if a place could 
be found for them. There were one or two persons 
who were ready, I fancy, to pay to be kept out. But 
they were a minority. My own place in the book 
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illustrated character. Self-effacingly, I took the part 
of the corpse. If that is a kind of autobiography, it is 
the Spencer kind; but Spencer did it not meaning it. 
One of my colleagues who was excluded allowed me to 
include his dog. The dog, as I delineated him, had at 
least one characteristic which belonged to his master. 
He discovered the corpse; and his sagacity, you were 
led to suppose, would instantly bring in the police. 
But no. He was like his master. At once, he forgot all 
about it. This was a colleague to whom I always knew 
that I could entrust any secret with absolute safety. 
He never betrayed it; for he never remembered it 
twenty-four hours afterwards. It was to the wife of 
this colleague that I lent my novel, well begun, but 
never to be finished, I was pretty sure what she would 
do with it; and she did. She lost it. With either of these 
two friends, if I entrusted to them my autobiography, 
let it be ever so confessional, I should feel safe. The 
one would forget what was in it, the other where she 
had put it. 

With this autobiographical digression, I pass from 
the novelists to the historians. 

For the novelist who would write his autobiography 
all the conditions seem favourable. Beyond all other 
writers the novelists study readability, and their pro¬ 
fession is narrative. If more of them have not written 
autobiography, it may be because a good many of 
them have done it, sometimes without knowing it, in 
their novels (as the Brontes), or knowing it, like 
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Dickens, but not wanting it to be known {David 
Copperfield is a ‘Personal History . . . which he never 
meant to be published on any account’), or knowing 
it, and not caring who knows it (like the author, I 
should fancy, o£ The Way of All Flesh). For the his¬ 
torian, except that he too professes narrative, the 
conditions are, plainly, less favourable. To be read, the 
historian relies less than the novelist upon mere read¬ 
ability. His duty to style is different. His role is the 
impressive. Impressive events, impressive persons, and 
a style sorting with these—upon this combination 
stands success for him. He finds it less easy than other 


men to be private and domestic. It has been com¬ 
plained of Gibbon that, in his Memoirs, he writes of 
himself very much as though he were writing of the 


Roman Empire. His intention, certainly, was very 
different. ‘The style’, he promises, ‘shall be simple and 
familiar.’ But a man cannot spend all his life practis¬ 


ing good writing, and forget it when he comes to write 
his own story. ‘The habit of correct writing’, Gibbon 
observes, ‘may produce, without labour or design, the 
appearance of art and study.’ His motive, however, in 
writing about himself is a good one. He does it to 
amuse himself. ‘My own amusement is my motive’, he 
says, ‘and will be my reward.’ Old age is entitled to at 
least so much; and it is hard if we ask of the historian 


a new style. The style of the Memoirs is, perhaps, a 
little too much like that of the Decline and Fall for 


convenience. It is a better and more correct 


style than 
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need was. But I am not sure that we do not like the 
book the better for it. I suppose it might be called a 
donnish book. Yet who ever spoke more hardly of dons 
than Gibbon ? To be interested in it, you must be 
interested in learning, in humane literature, in the 
dignity of life and the freedom of thought. These are 
not universal interests. But they are deep, living, 
widespread. Gibbon’s autobiography can never fail 
of readers who will prefer it to any other. For all its 
correctness of style it is astonishingly readable. It is 
also one of the wisest of books. If its wisdom is a little 
too much of this world, some of us are helped even by 
that. Romantic natures will lose themselves more 
readily in Rousseau. Natures yet more confessional 
will go to a book of which I have, for very good reasons, 
said nothing, but not because I do not account it 
a masterpiece of literature—the Conjessioyis of St. 
Augustine. 
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IV 

DOGS 


I HAVE had many dogs. But the last of them has 
always been the best. At the moment, I have one 
dog only. A Sealyham of distinguished lineage, he 
is as beautiful as it is permitted to a Sealyham to be. 
In fact he raises for me, every day, the whole problem 
of beauty. To look upon him is to dismiss summarily 
the Greek and easy notion that the primary characters 
of the beautiful are symmetry and proportion. It is 
difficult, indeed, looking at him, not to allow ethical 
considerations to obtrude themselves on aesthetic 
theory. His countenance expresses, before all else, 
benignity, his eyes have moral depth. A pacifist could 
not look more disarming, a bishop or a butler more 
decorous. But it is pure take-in. Whatever lives and 
moves, he chevies, and if he does not kill all that he 
catches, it is not his fault. He has been too long with 
me, even so, to have any faults. For I cannot account 
it a fault that he looks beautiful without meaning it. 

Hardly had I written these few lines about this 
faultless creature than war and age and deafness and 
blindness came to him in swift succession, making life 
unintelligible to him. If it had been intelligible, I do 
not know that he would have been happier. In an un- 
tranquil world, he enjoyed tranquillity. That song the 
sirens sang nightly meant nothing to him. He con¬ 
tinued to think men better than they were. With a 
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good conscience, subject to no orders—since he heard 
none—he went where he would, or could, and did 
what he liked, the defect of sight and hearing quicken¬ 
ing, it may be, curiosity. He went where he would, 
and he did what he liked, however feebly. Until, one 
winter morning, going where he would, but not know¬ 
ing where, he walked, in the uncertain dawn, into one 
of those static-water-ponds with which the War 
studded our Gardens; and the half-frozen waters 
closed over the loveliest of old heads that ever wanted 
brains—for he had no cleverness. I have had many 
dogs. At my feet, as I write, lies yet another Sealy- 
ham. I have had many dogs, and, until now, the last 
has always been the best. Now, the last but one must 
always be the best and dearest to me. The earth is over 
him; but the earth of his own Garden. A tall sycamore 
shadows his grave. In a hollow bough of it nests, un¬ 
molested now, a family of squirrels, whom, while he 
lived, he persecuted with infinite frustrate ardour. 
That old feud those old foes can afford to forget. 

When and where men first came to love dogs, I have 
no idea. In the literatures with which I am most 
familiar, those of antiquity, the dog comes off poorly. 
With the Jews—as with the Eastern peoples generally 
—he is everywhere a despised creature. ‘Is thy servant 
a dog?’—‘grin like a dog and run about through the 
city’—that is the kind of thing you get about the dog in 
the Bible. As for the Greeks, we have all, I fancy, been 
bamboozled by Homer, or by reading Homer with 
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insufficient attention. Nobody who has read either 
Homer or Pope is likely to forget the scene in which 
the dog Argus recognizes Ulysses. But it is easy to miss 
some of the imphcations of it. Argus is a hunting-dog, 
a Kucov 6TipeuTns. That is the only kind of dog Homer 
recognizes. Except for the grand purpose of hunting, 
only decadents keep dogs. Ulysses had bred Argus, a 
hunting-dog. But he had never hunted him. He had 
been called to the wars. In his absence, the young 
men about the place had, in fact, used Argus to hunt 
hares and goats and deer. When he was past that use, 
they had used him very much as the Jews used dogs, 
to do scavenging. Ulysses, when he came home, after 
twenty years of war-service,* found him busy with 
the dung-heaps and full of vermin. He does not know 
him. Is he a hunting-dog, he asks (the only good kind 
of dog), or a mere domestic dog, one of those despised 
dogs that the decadent rich keep for show?— 

Such dogs, and men, there are, mere things of state, 
And always cherished by their friends, the Great. 

Pope’s rendering is just clever eighteenth-century 
falsification. For not a word has Homer about.the 
pampered men. Nor is it only here that Pope inter¬ 
polates. The women, says Homer, don’t bother about 
Argus. The women, says Pope, 

keep the generous creature bare, 

A sleek and idle race is all their care. 

* Aristotle {H.. 4 . vi. 21) is a little uneasy over the age of Argus. 
But some people think, he says, that a dog may live to be twenty. 
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Homer’s women may, like his decadent young men, 
keep handsome table-dogs to pet and pamper. But 
it is only Pope who says so. 

Be all that as it may, for Ulysses the only dog is the 
hunting-dog; the domestic dog spells decadence. And 
that is, generally, I fancy, the Greek view. Why, else, 
except that they did not really like dogs, is the shame¬ 
less man, or woman, called KuvcoTrris, kwcottis ? Why is 
the Cynic so called, except for opprobrium ? Why does 
Socrates swear only ‘by the dog’ ? The historian of the 
dog, and of the chase, may read profitably Xenophon’s 
Cynegeticus. But the lover of the dog will get little 
from it. The Jews never hunted—how should they ? 
The Greeks hunted; for reasons that, to-day, we 
should think old-fashioned. Hunting and dogs, Xeno¬ 
phon tells us, were devised by the gods. They imparted 
their secret to Chiron, because he practised justice. 
People interested in hunting, Xenophon says, will 
find many benefits from it. It gives men good physical 
health, it improves their hearing and their eyesight, 
and, above all, it trains them for war. The dog makes 
possible the huntsman, the huntsman the soldier. And 
there the matter ends. Of the dog as ‘the friend of 
man’ Greek literature has little to say. What little 
there is must be sought in the Palatine Anthology— 
most of it dating from the Greek decadence. In 
Mackail’s Selection from the Anthology the curious 
reader will find (in Greek and English) three delight¬ 
ful epitaphs on dogs. One of them, assigned to 
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Simonides, commemorates a hunting-dog —Simonides 
was before the decadence; another, a watch-dog. The 
watch-dog was called Bull for his deep voice. Bull 
they called him, while yet he lived. But now the silent 
pathways of night possess the voice of him’— 

90^yiJia cjicouripai vuktos ex^uctiv 

With an epitaph ending on a line so languorous, so 
decadently beautiful, he is well enshrined. 

The third of Mackail’s three Epitaphs appeals to the 
passer-by not to think it absurd and laughable that a 
dog should have a tomb and a graven verse. Who but 
a Jew or Greek or Roman could think it absurd ? For 
the Romans, in respect of the dog, are no better than 
the Greeks. I think, indeed, that they are worse. The 
Latin is a dogless literature. I know of but two dogs 
that live in it; and they in a fashion not particularly 
distinguished. Martial’s friend Publius had a dog 
called Issa. So beautiful and virtuous' a creature was 
Issa that a double immortality was devised for her. 
She was painted by a perfect artist; and Martial made 
for the occasion an epigram perfect in its triviality. 
Who Publius was, I know not. But some decadent, 
surely; the piece comes late in time. Later still, and 
less perfect, is an epitaph preserved in the Latin 
Anthology, commemorating a dog called Pearl. 
‘France bore me, the pearl of the rich sea gave me my 
name, a gay name apt to my beauty.... Though I was 
but a dog my dumb lips had an eloquence beyond 
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what belonged to my kind/ Years ago, I saved ‘Pearl’ 
from oblivion in the Anthology, making a place for 
her in the Oxford Book of Latin Verse. I say ‘her’; 
betraying her sex. But I have to call her ‘dog’; it is 
difficult to say why. 

Publius’ Issa had her portrait painted. The only 
portrait of a Latin dog that I know is that of the 
mosaic floor in Pompei, He is a small aggressive 
dog, snarling visibly, held in by a chain or leash. 
Scrawled underneath are the familiar words ‘Cave 
Canem’. 

‘Cave Canem’, Englished ‘Beware of the Dog’, I 
recall from my boyhood as a not uncommon inscrip¬ 
tion on the gates of west-country farms. We must 
beware, therefore, what inferences we draw from the 
walls of Pompei. Even so, the Romans, I believe, did 
not like dogs. Nor the Greeks either, nor the Jews, 
least of all the Jews. That the dog came into his own 
with Christianity and loving-kindness, 1 am not going 
to say. We began, I must think, we lovers of dogs, 
much as less loving races; wc began with the dog as a 
thing useful—the dog of the chase, the sheep-dog, the 
watch-dog, the blind man’s dog. I recall nothing from 
antiquity about the blind man’s dog; nor, indeed, 
much about that grand disaster of the senses, blind¬ 
ness. It was something, it would seem, rather vener¬ 
able than pitiful. Did anybody^Uy Homer, or Tiresias, 
or Phincus ? And did any of these keep dogs ? Or were 
they led altogether by the spirit ? Milton never, that 
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I know of, kept a dog. He kept daughters; and he 
would like to have kept wives. If anybody led him 
about, these did. Is there any other poet, I wonder, 
who never, whether in prose or poetry, mentions the 
dog, except only as a Jew might, with disrespect ? I 
ought, perhaps, in saying that, to except what is said 
of the dog in one of the Latin Prolusions. The Prolu¬ 
sions take us back to Milton’s undergraduate youth. 
I would like to think that, as an undergraduate, he 
kept a dog. But in truth, the praise which, in the 
seventh Prolusion, he bestows on the dog is not his 
own, but borrowed, confessedly, from Plutarch. The 
dog, we are told, is not ignorant of dialectic. If the 
dog comes to a place where three roads meet, he uses 
the disjunctive syllogism. The dog spoken of is, in 
fact, the hunting-dog. I think we can be sure that 
Milton hated hunting. 

The blind man’s dog we can leave out of account. 
He is the poor man’s dog; and, like poverty, has no 
business to exist. It is not often, I should suppose, that 
he possesses beauty. The hunting-dog, for Ulysses, is 
essentially beautiful. But not beautiful if he is not 
hunted. I am not sure that Ulysses recognizes any 
dogs that are not hunting-dogs. The table-dog whom 
he speaks of unkindly seems to be only the hunting- 
dog withdrawn from the fields to the dining-room. 
He does not deny the beauty of him; but he cannot 
bear that he should not be useful and used. That the 
watch-dog was esteemed for his beauty nothing, I 
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think, indicates. ‘Bull’, the watch-dog of the Palatine 
Anthology, owes his credit to his voice, the depth of 
his bay. The Pompei watch-dog is rather specially 
unlovely. But he is there for his yap—bay he cannot, 
he is too small. The shepherd’s dog, we may suspect, 
became domesticated early. In the shepherd’s hut he 
has a natural place. But what except his beauty 
brought him into the parlours of the rich it would be 
hard to say. What dog, and of what kind, is the earliest 
domesticated dog in English literature I should not 
like to guess. The earliest that I know I find in the 
earliest of our poets whom I can be said to know, in 
any real sense. Chaucer’s Prioress kept dogs. But of 
what species, except that they were small, we are not 
told: 

Of smale houndes hadde she, that she feddc 
With rested flessh, or milk and wastel-brecd. 

But soorc she wepte if oon of hem were deed, 

Or if men smoot it with a yerde smerte; 

And al was conscience and tendre herte. 

The ‘tendre herte’ of Madame Eglantine we may take 
for granted. But she was certainly not ‘al conscience’— 
as we understand conscience. ‘ For by the rules of their 
order nuns were not allowed to keep dogs. Whether 
she took her dogs with her to Canterbury the context 
does not make plain. I think Chaucer brings in the 
dogs, not because they accompanied their mistress, 
but just because he was aware that nuns might not 

By Conscience’ Chaucer, no doubt, meant ‘sensibility’. 
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keep dogs. He likes her the better for disobeying. For 
he passes immediately to his Monk, who 

yaf nat of that text a pulled hen 
That saith that hunters ben nat hooly men. . . . 
Therefore he was a prikasour aright: 

Greyhondes he hadde as swift as fowel in flight; 

Of prikyng and of huntyng for the hare 
Was all his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 

These ‘smale houndes’ of the Prioress I take to be the 
first domesticated dogs in our poetry—and the poetry 
of dogs to begin with women. The monks hunted, and 
the nuns kept table-dogs—against religion—and 
Chaucer likes both classes the better for it. Homer, I 
fancy, would not have liked Madame Eglantine s 
table-dogs; he would have scented the beginnings of 
decadence. For it is likely, I think, that to women we 
owe the dog in the house, the dog that (utihty apart) 
serves as companion and friend. Tolstoi says some¬ 
where that all children prefer women to men—there 
is no exception, he alleges. The same is true, I fancy, 
of dogs. It is through women that they became a part 
of the house, and they know it—out of infinite time 
they remember it. I used to suppose that it was Vol¬ 
taire who said: ‘The more I see of men, the better I 
like dogs.’ I had supposed it said cynically, and not 
much real kindness intended to the dog. But it was 
not Voltaire, I find. It was said by a woman. It was 
said by Madame Roland. 

For most of us, the dog means the house-dog. To 
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the average man he is the dog that matters; for the 
average man cannot afford to hunt and shoot. That, 
often enough, our ‘smale houndes’, and the greater 
ones, are sporting dogs, is only accident. Essentially, 
they exist, not to be used, but to be loved. It is absurd, 
feminine, decadent; and we make all sorts of excuses 
for ourselves. Very often, we put it upon the children 
—the children must have a dog in the house. In truth, 
it is we who are the children. We put ourselves first, 
and the dog, some of us, before the children. I have 
known many men who disliked children, their own not 
excluded. But not many men dislike dogs; and those 
that do rarely confess to it. To suggest to an English¬ 
man that he does not like dogs is a studied insult. The 
cat any man may dislike. If I do not much like cats, I 
have a reason for it. Of all God’s creatures the cat is 
the most conceited. I say nothing of its cruelty; 
nothing of the cold malice of its mischief. A dog takes 
something because it wants it, because it cannot with¬ 
stand temptation. The cat takes things, not because 
it wants them, but because it prefers wrong to right. 
The faults of the dog are few and involuntary. Most 
of the dogs that I have kept have had, in fact, no faults 
at all. Other people have complained of them, people 
who do not like dogs; and to that I have always a ready 
rejoinder, they do not like dogs. The truth is that the 
dog has become established in the house for sheer 
moral quality. If he has not got all the virtues, he 
has the appearance of them. It is easy to say that he 
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takes us in. But even if he does, does it matter ? What 
matters is that we love him, ultimately, because we 
love moral quality. 

I write fresh from reading Stevenson’s essay on 
The Character of Dogs. The Scots—Sir Walter 
especially—are always good on dogs. But Stevenson 
seems to me to have got the character of the dog all 
wrong. ‘The day of an intelligent small dog’, he writes, 
‘is passed in the manufacture of and the laborious 
communication of falsehood; he lies with his tail, he 
lies with his eye, he lies with his protesting paw; and 
when he rattles his dish or scratches at the door his 
purpose is other than appears.’ Not so have I known 
Skyes, nor Aberdeens, nor any species of dog. And 
not a syllable does Stevenson add in support of a 
statement which anybody who has ever kept a dog 
knows to be false and base, and not clever at that. 
Some apology he makes for the lying dog. For himself, 
the lying writer, there can be none. The dog, he says, 
caught in a lie, at once confesses and is patently peni¬ 
tent. He knows the difference between truth and 
falsehood—which cannot be said of all men; and he 
is sorry. When he barks or bites, and is rebuked or 
chastened for it, it is different. He is not sorry. 

Here, and in other connexions, I marvel how little 
we any of us really know about dogs; though upon 
none of the lower creatures has so much affectionate 
study been lavished. The delight that dogs pro¬ 
verbially have in barking and biting is intelligible. 
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But there is one behaviour of the fighting dog which 
has no explanation, or none that a thinking person 
can accept as plausible. I have had more than one 
fighting dog, and have known a good many others. 
But never one that fought unacc 07 npanied. I can turn 
my dog loose any day in the Christ Church Meadows. 
He win meet half a hundred dogs, mixing with any of 
them harmlessly. But, accompanied (whether by his 
master or by a deputy, it matters not), accompanied, 
he attacks whatever dog he sees. I am told by people 
who know no better that he supposes himself to be 
protecting his master. As if he did not suppose his 
master to be all-powerful! Or I am told that he is 
‘showing off’. As though he did not know that I knew 
he could fight! My own opinion in the matter is not 
worth much; for, as I say, really, none of us know about 
dogs. My own opinion is that he fights when accom¬ 
panied from a knowledge that, if things come to the 
worst, he will be pulled off alive. No dog worth the 
name ever lets go; and except they are separated by 
human intervention, a battle between dogs must end 
fatally for the one party or the other. 

Nothing does my dog like as much as a walk. But 
what dog walks alone? Yet why should he never, 
alone, indulge his dearest pleasure ? Here, too, does he 
play for safety ? The Garden, the adjoining Meadow, 
the small lane at the head of the Meadow—all these 
my dog frequents. But only because they are home 
ground, or because he supposes them to be home 
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ground; he can get access to all of them without any 
opening of gates or clambering over defensive walls. 
But a ten-mile walk (he can do twenty) never enters his 
head, unless he can find a human companion. Yet for 
such a walk, properly companioned, he will, any day, 
leave his very dinner. It is no good saying, with 
Stevenson, that he is the mere ‘sateUite of man, 
betrayed into that position by his ‘rage for con¬ 
sideration’. The same might be said of any one of us 
that cultivates friendship. The dog prefers human 
companionship to anything else in the world. For that 
miracle we love him; and when we think what some 


men are, it is a considerable miracle. 

Coming back to my own dog, and to fighting: he 
was eighteen months old when he began it. Till then, 
he was gentle to the verge of timidity. He put off that 
character only when I took him, one summer, into the 
country. He put it off, not from meeting there other 
dogs, but from making his first acquaintance with 
horses, bullocks, wild deer. He began upon horses. 
There was a fieldful of them before his dining-room 
window. Curiosity—a rather timid curiosity, I think 
—took him there. All he asked was a scamper, in per 
feet friendliness. That these horses—to his diminu¬ 


tive stature mountains—should be afraid of him never 
entered his head. Nor, I suppose, were they. But as he 
scampered towards them, they scampered from him, 
irritated by, albeit despising, so small a creature. They 
showed their irritation by lashing out at him with 
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their feet, ineffectively. To him, what mattered was 
that they scampered. They fled, ten to a dozen giants 
before an excited dwarf of a dog. Then it was that to 
this small creature it occurred, for the first time, that 
he was somebody. What should I think myself if lions 
and tigers habitually fled before me ? I should make 
the fatal mistake of life, I should think myself some¬ 
body. Casting off fear, I should indulge all sorts of 
impertinences. He began with the horses. Next, he 
tried it, with the same results, on the bullocks. The 
deer were less frequent, and there was less fun to be 
had with them. But between them they changed a 
modest and timorous dog into a dog combative and 
self-confident beyond all reason. How should the 
tallest of dogs, thereafter, wait the onset of a creature 
before whom horses of I know not how many hands, 
and bullocks with demonstrable horns, had again and 
again fled ignominiously ? If my dog fights other dogs, 
it is not because he is their enemy, but because he has 
been the victor of horses, bullocks, deer. He thinks he 
is somebody. 

Why has no one made an Anthology of the litera¬ 
ture of dogs .? Why is there no Oxford Book of Dogs ? 
To anyone who will undertake it, I make a present of 
Issa and Pearl and Bull. Cerberus and Argus he will 
think of for himself. When he has done with them, he 
will know perhaps whether Cerberus had fifty heads 
or a hundred, or three only. When he comes to modern 
times, he will hardly miss Chaucer’s Nun and Monk. 
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I hope he will not, with Chaucer, be disposed to think 
the religion of hunting better than true religion. If he 
does, let him correct himself out of Boswell, who 
records a memorable utterance of Johnson about 
hunting: 'It is very strange’, said Johnson, ‘and very 
melancholy that the paucity of human pleasures 
should persuade us ever to call hunting one of them. 
More pertinently, let him recall from Boswell, when 
he recalls the portrait of Issa made for the decadent 
Publius, that, if it did not seem decadent to Johnson, 
at least it seemed absurd and preposterous, that a 
man should wish to have his dog painted. For so,^I 
think, we must interpret Johnson when he says, ‘I 
would rather see the portrait of a dog I knew than all 
the allegorical painting that they can shew me in the 
world’. Johnson could see no good, or no pleasure that 
could be found, in hunting. That is not English, but 
I see sense in it, and morals. But alas! Dr. Johnson 
hated dogs. ‘What could be more foolish’, he asks, 
‘than the washing and combing of a dog; one’s nature 
revolts at such an absurdity! What could be more 
irrational than to allow a brute, a parasitic animal, to 
interfere with our meals and our conversation ?’ Not 
at aU points, plainly, was Johnson the typical English¬ 
man we think him. He could not bear dogs; nor, 
perhaps, anything which interfered with conversa¬ 
tion. If he had hved in a Common Room might he not, 
I wonder, sometimes have been glad, late of an even¬ 
ing, to get away from the conversation of men to that 
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of dogs? I don’t mean that I don’t like clever conversa¬ 
tion. But I tire sometimes (for I am old) of men who 
do not wish to be understood, and of men understood 
too easily. I like to be able to retire upon the silence of 
a creature whose whole being is to understand. Most 
of the dogs that I have had have wanted cleverness. 
No one of them has wanted understanding. If they 
have not understood things, they have understood me. 

Since I have spoken of Common Rooms, I will 
enlist, if it can be done, the diligence of my antholo¬ 
gist to hunt a scrap of literature touching the best of 
Common Rooms, my own. I know no other Common 
Room which extends its membership to dogs. But so 
it is; and the history of the thing—could I but recover 
it—is interesting. Years ago, a handbook of Psy¬ 
chology which I was studying, or playing with, gave 
me, when I came to the chapter on the Sagacity 
of Animals, a reference to some periodical of the 
eighteenth century—I had thought it was The 
Gentleman^s Magaxine —where there was to be found 
an article entitled The Merton Dogs. I hunted the 
article out; but where I found it I can’t now remem¬ 
ber. But it cannot have been in The Gentleman^s 
Magaxuie^ for the good and full Index of that 
periodical knows nothing of it. But what the article 
told me was something of this kind. Till 1750 ( 0 > 
Merton, like the other colleges, had no use for dogs 
in its Common Room. One and all, the Fellows kept 
dogs. But by a self-denying ordinance each don, when 
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he went to his dinner in Common Room, tied his dog 
up outside. But there came an evening when, between 
two of the tethered dogs, a difference arose, only to 
be settled by combat. So deadly was the combat that 
one of the combatants, wounded so as to move pity 
in everyone, was taken within, laid before the fire, and 
tenderly tended, resting there till the dons dispersed. 
And there the matter might have ended. But no. On 
the very next night there took place yet another com¬ 
bat between two other dogs; and again a dog pitifully 
injured secured entrance to the Common Room. How 
many dogs there were in all, I do not remember. But 
within a short space—two or three weeks—every don s 
dog, using the same method of appeal, had managed 
to effect an entrance to Common Room; till, at length, 
dogs and dons enjoyed equal freedom of membership. 
Which freedom still subsists—a freedom unknown in 
other colleges. 

These Merton dogs remind me of a Merton dog 
whom I never saw, and of the sentimental weakness 
of a great man in whom the last thing that one looked 
for was sentiment. I speak of F. H. Bradley, a philo¬ 
sopher of the first rank. Speaking in one of his books 
of the life of the world to come, there are some of us, 
Bradley says, who would not much care to enter the 
kingdom of heaven if it meant leaving our dog out¬ 
side. He had a dog caUed ‘Crib’, a buU-terrier; of 
which I had, at one time, a photograph. ‘Crib s 
grave, on the bank of the eastern terrace of the College 
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Garden was, while Bradley lived, graced always with 
flowers, arranged in six glass tubes sunb in the soil. Till 
he died, I think none of us knew where these flowers 
came from, or why they were there. At his death, 
some of us were told, and, of piety, kept them going; 
till, one day, an unknowing gardener dug out the vases, 
disfeaturing the spot. The havoc was not discovered 
for some while; and then, to begin again seemed idle. 

I was always told, but I never verified it, that 
Bradley had an earlier dog, called ‘Pusey’. He was 
christened, it was said, after the celebrated Dr. Pusey. 
Dr. Pusey stood for causes with which Bradley had no 
sympathy. The dog was a dog needing frequent cor¬ 
rection, and understood no language save that of 
vituperation. In the Garden and in the High Street 
Bradley liked to be heard using hard names on 
‘Pusey’. So, at least, it was said. But I am not sure that 
it was more than plausible invention. 

Bradley belongs among great men; not all of whom, 
but, as I think, most of them, have liked dogs. Of great 
men who did not like dogs I have mentioned already 
one, Johnson. Johnson did not like talking to dogs. So 
great a man is entitled to be great in his own way. 
Johnson shared the secrets of his solitude with a cat. 
Ursa Major hugging a cat—it is a queer piece of 
decadence! But he gets away with it; in this, or in 
any posture, an appealing figure. 

Macaulay is said to have disliked dogs for the 
same reason as Johnson—they ‘spoilt conversation’. 
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‘Seriously to make friends of dogs is not to my taste’, 
he writes. His biographer records, none the less, that 
he ‘was very kind to the only dog which ever depended 
on him for kindness; a very pretty and very small 
Mexican spaniel that belonged to one of his nieces. 
He treated the little animal exactly as he treated 
children, bringing it presents from the toy-shops, and 
making rhymes about it.’* 

Another great man who hated dogs was Housman. 
Writing to his stepmother from Constantinople, 
‘Turkey’, he says, ‘is a country where dogs and women 
are kept in their proper place. . . . Pampered and 
obstreperous animals.A poet—but he hated dogs. 
He hated them not because they interfered with con¬ 
versation. But, like women, they had no business to 
exist. For no better reason it is recorded that upon one 
occasion he kicked a dog. 

Does anybody remember to-day ‘Dog Dent’ ? It 
would perhaps be unfair to call him a hater of dogs. 
But no lover of dogs can love him. I first made his 
acquaintance from a poem of Byron: 

My humble tenement admits 
All persons in the dress of Gent., 

From Mr. Hammond to Dog Dent. 

The lines are part of an Epistle from Mr. Murray to 
Dr. Polidori. Mr. Hammond, Secretary of State for 

* Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Macaulay^ ii. $3^-2 (Worlds 
Classics edn.). 

2 Housmany iSp7-ig36, by Grant Richards, 1941, p. I 09 - 
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Foreign Affairs, I knew, for he belonged to my own 
college, and particulars of him may be found in the 
D.N.B. But not a word has the D.N.B. about Dog 
Dent. Yet the evil that he did still lives after him. In 
1796 he was the grand champion of the bill for taxing 
dogs. The human population of Great Britain he put, 
in that year, at 10,000,000; the dog population at 
2,000,000. His objection to dogs was, not that they 
interfered with conversation—I think he liked talk¬ 
ing—I find him apologizing to the House of Com¬ 
mons for his own prolixity. But his objection to dogs 
was that they ate too much; they ate the food which 
should have gone to the poor. What the dog popula¬ 
tion is to-day, I have no idea. But I know that there are 
plenty of poor who would rather go hungry than that 
their dogs should want. But Dog Dent had his way; 
and may keep his name. That his primary interest 
was in food-rationing will excuse him with none of us. 

I have mentioned Scott. My anthologist will not 
need that I should remind him of‘Bcvis% or of‘Ros- 
waF. Both names are but aliases for Scott’s favourite 
dog, Maida. The least decadent of men, Scott allowed 
Landseer to paint Alaida’s portrait. For Maida he 
made a monument. For Maida’s monument Lockhart 
made a Latin epitaph (with a false quantity in the 
second line of it !).* Who have been the great painters 

* See The IVay of a Dog by Sir Bcacli Thomas, pp. 122-3. I'®*" 
earlier dog of Scott’s, Camp, and for the death and burial of Camp, 
see ibid., pp. 69-70. 
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of dogs, I should not like to say. The earliest painted 
dog that I recall is in Botticellis Tobias and the 
Angel (Tobias’s dog I have never well understood; in 
the story to which he belongs he is a mere parenthesis; 
he does nothing, and unless it were odd that he should 
be there at all, we should hardly notice him). Titian 
painted Charles V with his dog. Vandyck, when he 
painted Strafford with a dog, had Titian’s Charles V 
(I must suppose) actually in mind. A century later, 
certainly Reynolds, painting Lord Ludlow and his 
dog, recalled both Titian and Vandyck. But for 
Englishmen, the painter of dogs far excellence is 
Landseer. Excellent engravers have made some of 
Landseer’s dogs familiar household friends. The most 
famous of them is, I suppose, the sheepdog of ‘The 
Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner’, a picture of which 
Ruskin said that it was ‘one of the most perfect poems’ 
of modern times. 

But it was not in my mind that my Oxford Book of 
Dogs should be an illustrated Anthology. The dogs of 
Dickens would bear featuring. Whether there exist 
drawings of Diogenes, or Merrilees, or the dog of Bill 
Sykes, I do not know. But these dogs my Anthologist 
will not miss. Even so, he will find his happiest field, 
I fancy, not in fiction, but in poetry. Without much 
thinking, especially if he has been thinking of Scott s 
Bevis, he wiU recall the Luath of Burns’s I'wa Dogs. 
I say that, only to add, ashamedly, that somehow the 
Twa Dogs moves me less than it should. The same is 
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true of a poem by a poet whom I am, in general (being 
English) better qualified to appreciate. When I was a 
child, Wordsworth’s Fidelity (‘A barking sound the 
shepherd hears . . .’) had a place in the school poetry- 
books. I learned it, so that I could still say, till the 
other day, large parts of it. But truth to tell, it is not 
a poem which I have by heart. If I am to speak of 
poems about dogs to which I give my heart, then I 
must own to three favourites. Two of them belong, 
indeed, to my favourite poet—for I think myself old 
enough, by this time, to have favourites among the 
poets—to indulge, indeed, all kinds of favouritism. 
Geist^s Grave and Kaiser Dead are poems belonging 
to Matthew Arnold’s last years. They have none of 
what he—or was it someone else ?—called his ‘infernal 
affectations’. For myself, I like even his affectations. 
But here, not the affectations, but the affections 
gently lead him on, making him moving and pleasing, 
till the distinction between prose and poetry ceases 
to matter very much. Neither poem is nearly so well 
known as it should be; and I may be forgiven if I set 
out here entire Kaiser Dead: 

Kaiser Dead 

What, Kaiser dead ? The heavy news 
Post-haste to Cobham calls tlie Muse, 

From where in Faringford she brews 
The ode sublime, 

Or with Pen-bryn’s bold bard pursues 
A rival rhyme. 
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Kai’s bracelet tail, Kai’s busy feet, 

Were known to all the village-street. 
‘What, poor Kai dead ?’ say all I meet; 

‘A loss indeed 1’ 

O for the croon pathetic, sweet. 

Of Robin’s reed! 

Six years ago I brought him down, 

A baby dog, from London town; 

Round his small throat of black and brown 
A ribbon blue, 

And vouched by glorious renown 
A dachshound true. 

His mother, most majestic dame. 

Of blood unmix’d, from Potsdam came; 
And Kaiser’s race we deem’d the same— 
No lineage higher. 

And so he bore the imperial name. 

But ah! his sire! 

Soon, soon the days conviction bring. 

The collie hair, the collie swing. 

The tail’s indomitable ring. 

The eye’s unrest— 

The case was clear, a mongrel thing 
Kai stood confest. 

But all those virtues which commend 
The humbler sort who serve and tend. 
Were thine in store, thou faithful friend. 

What sense, what cheer! 

To us declining to our end, 

A mate how dear! 
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For Max, thy brother-dog, began 
To flag, and feel his narrowing span. 

And cold, besides, his blue blood ran. 
Since, ’gainst the classes, 

He heard, of late, the Grand Old Man 
Incite the masses. 

Yes, Max and we grow old and sad; 

But Kai, a tireless shepherd-lad, 

Teeming with plans, alert, and glad 
In work or play. 

Like sunshine went and came, and bade 
Live out the day! 

Still, still I see the figure smart— 

Trophy in mouth, agog to start, 

Then, home return’d, once more depart; 

Or prest together 
Against thy mistress’ loving heart, 

In winter weather. 

I see the tail, the bracelet twirl’d, 

In moments of disgrace uncurl’d, 

Then at a pardoning word re-furl’d, 

A conquering sign; 

Crying, ‘Come on, and range the world, 
And never pine.’ 

Thine eye was bright, thy coat it shone; 
Thou hadst thine errands, off and on; 

In joy thy last morn flew; anon, 

A fit! All’s over; 

And thou art gone where Gcist hath gone. 
And Toss, and Rover. 
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Poor Max, with downcast, reverent head. 

Regards his brother’s form outspread; 

Full well Max knows the friend is dead 
Whose cordial talk, 

And jokes in doggish language said. 

Beguiled his walk. 

And Gloiy, stretch’d at Burwood gate. 

Thy passing by doth vainly wait; 

And jealous Jock, thy only hate, 

The chiel from Skye, 

Lets from his shaggy Highland pate 
Thy memory die. 

Well, fetch his graven collar line, 

And rub the steel, and make it shine. 

And leave it round thy neck to twine, 

Kai, in thy grave. 

There of thy master keep that sign. 

And this plain stave. 

So gentle and engaging is this poem that I hardly 
like to call attention to the malice in which its first 
stanza concludes. Who knows to-day, besides myself, 
who ‘Pen-bryn’s bold bard’ was ? Pen-bryn’s bold 
bard was Sir Lewis Morris, In 1883 he published 
^Songs Unsung. By Lewis Morris of Pen-bryn’. To-day 
they are Songs Unread. But Pen-bryn was the house, 
outside Carmarthen, where his grandfather had lived 
and died. The snobbery of the title-page was more 
than Matthew Arnold (himself something of a snob) 
could bear. But what pleased Arnold was the sugges¬ 
tion conveyed by ‘rival rhyme’. I have read the unread 
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Songs Unsung —when I was a youth, most youths read 
them. And the author of them really was thought to 
rival Tennyson. Perhaps he did, he alone among 
contemporaries. But Tennyson hardly liked to be 
told it. 

The third of the three poems which I mentioned 
comes from a poet more recent, but no longer living, 
whose verse never, I think, found the recognition 
which some of it deserved, Mr. St. John Lucas. It is 
a scholar’s poem, sweet, gentle, humane: 

My Dog^ 

The curate thinks you have no soul: 

I know that he has none. But you, 

Dear friend! whose solemn self-control 
In our four-square familiar pew 

Was pattern to my youth—whose bark 
Called me on summer dawns to rove— 

Have you gone down into the dark 

Where none is welcome, none may love ? 

I will not think those good brown eyes 
Have spent their light of truth so soon; 

But in some canine Paradise 

Your wraith, I know, rebukes the moon, 

And quarters every plain and hill, 

Seeking its master. ... As for me. 

This prayer at least the gods fulfil: 

That when I pass the flood, and see 

* New PoemSy by St. John Lucas, Constable, 1908, pp. 85-6. 
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Old Charon by the Stygian coast 
Take toll of all the shades that land, 

Your little, faithful, barking ghost 
May leap to lick my phantom hand. 

Somehow or other, the scholars, I fancy, have always 
been good when writing about their dogs. This pretty 
scholarship begins with a great scholar-poet of the 
French Renaissance, Du Bellay. Du Bellay had a toy 
dog, Peloton—a mere ball of fur. When Peloton died, 
he gave him for grave a green mound set with lilies 
and roses, though his prettinesses, he says, deserved 
a richer tomb. He made for him an Epitaph of which 
the elaborated tendernesses would be hard to beat in 
any literature. I will not say that the poem deserves 
to be Englished. It deserves not to be, for it deserves 
not to die. But let my Anthologist not forget it. Yet, 
in general, let him not go too much abroad. The best 
about dogs he will get at home. Even Peloton is only 
a toy, and his master toys with him in poetry. If 
we are happier with our dogs than other nations, it 
is because we take them seriously. There is no other 
way. 
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M ost of my readers will never have heard his 
name. So swiftly do fashions in bad poets 
change. Ut silvae foliis . . . vetus interit 
aetas. We have our Pounds and our Dylan Thomases, 
and we have forgotten Tynnichus. Tynnichus was the 
world’s worst poet. But he wrote one of the world’s 
best poems. In the time of Plato, the Paean of Tyn¬ 
nichus was upon everybody’s lips: ‘almost the most 
beautiful lyric in the world’ Socrates calls it. But 
nothing was more marvellous about it than that it 
proceeded from so bad a poet. Tynnichus must have 
written it, Socrates thought, when he was not him¬ 
self, but temporarily ‘possessed’. 

It was this miracle of Tynnichus which first led 
Plato to believe in possession. Plere was a man 

who could not write poetry, or who ‘never wrote 
another poem worth mentioning’ (says Socrates), in 
whom upon this one occasion God spoke. 

With his reflection upon the strange case of Tyn¬ 
nichus Socrates conjoined a general reflection upon 
poets. In a city bristling with poets—for Athens was 
in this respect no better than Oxford or London—he 
had observed that nowhere was there to be found a 
poet who was able to explain his own poetry. 

The poet did not know what he meant. Plato speaks 
of him, commonly, as being two degrees removed 
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from truth; by which he means that he represents at 
second-hand a world which, since it is not the invisible 
world, but the visible, audible, tactile, common 
world, is itself second-hand. The poet did not know 
what he meant. There arose accordingly a class of 
interpreters: actors, rhapsodists, reciters, critics, exe- 
getes. But the interpreters were in no better case. 
They were in fact in worse case. They stood in the 
same relation to the poet as that in which the poet 
stood to his source of inspiration. They were as much 
possessed as the poet; and they communicated their 
possession to the general pubhc. If the poet was, as he 
seemed to be, two degrees removed from the imme¬ 
diate perception of truth, the critic was three degrees 
removed, and the general reader four; that is, if the 
general reader was fool enough to hsten to the critics. 

A much greater artist than Socrates, Plato is so far 
like his master that there is a shimmer of irony in his 
deepest moods. You never know whether he is not 
laughing at you: if you are a poet, you may be pretty 
certain that he is. That he took Tynnichus to be the 
world’s worst poet, I think hkely enough; that he felt 
that esteem for the Paean of Tynnichus which was 
felt by the great body of his countrymen, I doubt. He 
so far admired it, I suppose, as we all of us admire any 
great ‘hit’ in art; and perhaps he was glad to see a 
struggling man of letters, hitherto decried or neglect¬ 
ed by the critics, suddenly coming into his own—or 
somebody else’s. But as the professional spectator of 
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all time and all existence he could not but ask himself, 
what do these unpredictable ‘vogues’ mean. 

I daresay the dust of Egypt will one day carelessly 
throw up to us the Paean of Tynnichus. If it prove a 
good poem, it will prove that the one-poem poet does 
happen. Somewhere in Emerson I recall the sugges¬ 
tion that a good anthology might be made of the 
poems of poets who once, and once only, in their lives 
fell upon perfection. If ever such a book be made, I 
shall look carefully, before I buy it, to see that it does 
not contain The Burial of Sir "John ]\Ioore at Corunna. 
I shall hope to find in it George Darley’s ‘Wherefore, 
unlaurelled Boy ..I shall be sure to find in it Emily 
Bronte’s ‘too bold dying lines..; but I shall resent it, 
for she was a tw'o-poem poetess, she fell a second time 
on perfection in ‘Cold in the earth, and the deep snow 
piled above thee . . I shall find there, very likely, 
from Emerson himself, ‘In an age of fops and toys.. 
but that will be only because we know no better—or 
know America no better: I continue to marvel at 
the number of persons in this country to whom the 
spiritual depth of Emerson is unknow-n and unguessed 
at. I shall find there Clough’s ‘Say not the struggle 
nought availeth .. .’, when Clough wTote half a dozen 
poems twice as good. I shall find there these lines: 

Go, lovely boy! to yonder tow’r 
The fane of Janus, ruthless King! 

And shut, O! shut the brazen door. 

And here the keys in triumph bring. 
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And if you ask me why I shall find there those four 
lines, the answer is that, with twelve other otiose 
stanzas, they will have been placed there for the sake 
of this one perfect stanza: 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife. 

Throughout the sensual world proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 

But that, you will say, is Scott; and it passed for Scott 
for a hundred years, being in truth a borrowing by 
Scott from Thomas Osbert Mordaunt, who, instead 
of being a one-poem poet, creates a new problem, 
that of the one-stanza poet, the poet of a single 
quatrain. This particular quatrain of Mordaunt’s had 
its place in the anthologies before the discovery of the 
complete poem, or set of verses, of which it is a part. 
That the rest of the poem should bristle with Janus 
and Belgia and Albion, Clio,Clotho, and Delia, none 
of us suspected; and perhaps no good purpose is served 
by reminding us of it. At any rate no good purpose is 
served by reprinting the whole poem; unless so far as 
it fortifies our faith in the vXuvcidiXQ poeticalness of con¬ 
ventional persons—you never can tell when a Tyn- 
nichus or a Mordaunt may not suddenly throw off 

convention and put on the god. 

It is something to be the poet of a single quatrain. 
Nor is the world yet so safe for poetry that we can 
afford to despise the poet of a perfect distich. I sup¬ 
pose that few men have been so prosaical as Thomas 
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Hobbes. Yet his translation of Homer contains two 

lines, which, if they are not much like Homer, but 

rather more like Virgil, are poetry— 

And like a star upon her bosom lay 
His beautiful and shining golden head. 

I don’t know that any translator of Homer has left 
us two lines so satisfying; and ‘it remains a problem to 
all generations’, says Clough, through whom I came 
to know the lines, how Hobbes stumbled into this 
isolated perfection. It remains a problem. Yet I would 
rather think that not this is the problem—that a pro- 
saical man should once be a poet—what should excite 
our wonder is that a man should be most of his time 
prosaical having once touched the stars. 

But was the one good poem of Tynnichus really as 
good as Socrates pretends ? Or was it no better than 
the rest of his poetry, only luckier.? hitting the taste 
of the time, by some incalculable accident.? touching 
the heart of the crowd, unaccountably ? For perhaps 
the most real trouble of criticism is, not the good 
poetry which people find it difficult to like, or to love, 
but the indifferent poetry which is able to catch and 
to hold their affection. 

It is not easy, let us admit frankly, to say by what 
title we call indifferent, any poetry, or any species of 
art, which succeeds in engaging the affections of a 
considerable mass of men. I am entitled, I suppose, 
to call Martin Tupper a bad poet. Yet, though he was 
the contemporary of Matthew Arnold, Browning, and 
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Tennyson, he appealed to a far wider public than any 
of these three. The purchasers of the Proverbial Philo¬ 
sophy numbered something between a million and two 
million; the readers of it were perhaps double that 
number. In the same age, how many persons bought, 
how many persons read, Sohrab and Rustum}—Merope 
I recall to have been remaindered. The poet’s poet 
Tupper never was. But the bookseller’s poet he cer¬ 
tainly was. That he was not a poet at all never occurred 
to him; if it had, he might have consoled himself with 
the reflection of Martial —at me bibliopola putat. But 
in truth Queen Victoria invited him to Buckingham 
Palace—it was a happy memory of King Edward VII 
that as a boy he had shaken hands with Mr. Tupper. 
Tupper ‘experienced almost annually’ (he tells us) 
‘the splendid hospitalities of the Mansion House and 
most of the City Companies’. If he was not a great 
poet, he yet did all that a great poet can do, he swayed 
the affections of men. For whatever reason, by what¬ 
ever means, he touched men’s hearts; he brought 
comfort and inspiration to thousands of homes. It is 
all very well for Mr. Drinkwater—to whom I owe most 
of my knowledge of Tupper—it is all very well for 
Mr. Drinkwater to say ‘Tupper did not know what 
poetry was ... his readers also did not know what 
poetry was’. At least Tupper knew how to sway by 
words the affections of thousands upon thousands 
and what else is poetry, what more can it do ? 

Sir Aurel Stein once told me that, having—or mak- 
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ing—occasion to go to Tibet, and desiring to con¬ 
ciliate the good will of some primitive tribes who lay 
across his path, he furnished himself with a supply of 
cheap electric torches. With these he lightened Gen¬ 
tiles who might else have been ill disposed to him. 
They believed him to be a great magician, perhaps a 
god, and they set him on the way he would go. But 
he had forgotten that he had to come back again. 
Many months later, he returned. All the torches 
required refilling. But the great magician had for¬ 
gotten to carry with him the necessary ‘refills’; and 
when his Gentiles bade him again lighten their dark¬ 
ness, it was not in his power to repeat the miracle. 
How he extricated himself from his predicament I do 
not remember, and it does not much matter. The 
application of the parable is sufficiently obvious. To 
his generation Tupper appeared a poet, a magician, a 
godlike man, lightening darkness, bringing comfort 
to the home. But the seasons passed; in the second 
generation he was unable to repeat the miracle. 
Suspect at first with the few, the high-brows, he 
became suddenly discredited with the crowd. He had 
essayed the Return from Parnassus without ‘refills’. 

The figure must not be pressed too exigently. The 
mystery of Tupper is, not that he could not repeat the 
miracle, but that he did in fact perform it, and on 
something like the grand scale. He was not a pre¬ 
tender; he was a good man. Those who read him, 
again, were not pretenders. Nor were they bad men; 
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they were merely bad critics—and even so, not bad 
critics in general, only bad critics of Tupper. To say 
that they only liked Tupper because they knew no 
better will not do. They did know better. Not only 
had they Matthew Arnold and the prophets; but 
Tennyson was a better poet than Tupper. Upon him, 
too, Time has laid a cold and heavy hand. Yet he was 
a better poet than Tupper. People like Queen Vic¬ 
toria—and her greatness lies precisely in the fact that 
a great many people were like her—read Tennyson. 
But it did not spoil their relish for Tupper. That 
Tennyson—who was a good critic—and Arnold 
who was both a good critic and a great poet—relished 
Tupper, I have never heard it alleged. Yet that good 
poets are not taken in by bad ones, no one will believe 
who believes in good poetry. What good poets the 
great Elizabethans were! And what bad French and 
Italian poets took in the best of them! What bad 
critics were not Goethe and Hugo! Think of Cole¬ 
ridge worshipping Bowles, and Keats conning Mrs. 
Tighe. If Matthew Arnold did not read Tupper, I 
verily think it was not because Tupper was an inferior 
poet but because Arnold was a superior person. 

What shall we say, then ? Is Poetry mocked ? How 
comes it that not once or twice only in the history of 
literature the world’s worst poet—or what is worse, 
an indifferent poet—has been enabled to pass for a 
good poet ? 

The question has haunted me for I know not how 
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many years; and what surprises me is, not that I 
should not know how to answer it, nor indeed that 
other people should not, but that I nowhere find any¬ 
one who pretends to answer it. Unless, indeed, I am 
to except Plato; of whom, I have said already, it is not 
easy to know when he is pretending and when he is 
being serious. If I understand Plato aright, the public 
which appreciates Tynnichus is, like Tynnichus him¬ 
self, ‘possessed’. That Tynnichus, when he writes 
paeans, feels deeply what he is writing, is genuinely 
moved; that he feels as deeply, and is as genuinely 
moved, as though what he was writing was really 
great poetry—that we may, I think, take for certain; 
we may find the proof of it, each of us, in our own 
guilty hearts—for which of us has not at some time 
been Tynnichus, but without his crowded hour of 
vogue ? Tynnichus feels profoundly the power of his 
own paean. The public of Tynnichus—supposing 
him to be luckier than you and me, and to find one— 
feels the power of his paean. The greater miracle is 
perhaps the first. For to publish a poem does at least 
suggest to the public that it has merit; the public 
comes to it expectant. But why a man should write 
bad verse and think it good, it is not easy to say. To 
say that he is ‘possessed’ is, after all, only to state the 
problem, and not to solve it. 

Tupper, I may add—and for all I know, the same 
is true of Tynnichus—Tupper did not owe his vogue 
to the circumstance that he handled the interests of 
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the moment, losing credit when these were crowded 
out by interests more vital. Tupper, if any man, wrote 
about the things that always matter; the deep moral 
interests of mankind. He wrote about them in a 
fashion genuinely arresting, riveting the attention of 
two continents. These deep interests abide. Not they 
are dead, but Tupper. And in vain I ask. Why? 
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I ATTENDED the Other day, in the Hall of my college, 
a dinner of Professors of English. They had come 
from all parts of the British Isles, to confer about 
the teaching of English. I did not attend their con¬ 
ferences, for I have never taught English. But I 
accepted an invitation to dine with them; not because 
I like dinners, but because it was polite of them to ask 
me, and to refuse their invitation would have been to 
want politeness. After dinner, a distinguished pro¬ 
fessor got to his feet and said nice things about Merton 
and its connexions with English letters. I liked that; 
and so far as the teaching of English was concerned, 
what was said had truth. Of the thirty Professors din¬ 
ing no fewer than seven had been either Fellows or 
students of Merton. When I was an undergraduate, 
there was a professorship of English in Oxford; but 
very few of us knew it. It was held by a distinguished 
philologian, Mr. Napier; but he taught, not litera¬ 
ture, but philology. For the amateurs of literature— 
and the only true lovers of it, we thought, must be 
amateurs—he did not count. When he died, the 
players gave place to the gentlemen. He was succeeded 
by a man whom I must always think of as, among 
dons, the only man of genius I have known, Walter 
Raleigh. Upon Raleigh followed George Gordon. As 
a professor, he was, I think, rather lazy. I think too 
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though here I can easily forgive him—that he was 
over-anxious to be like Raleigh. Both of them were 
colleagues of mine in Merton, and near and dear 
friends to me. Because of them especially the nice 
things said at this dinner about Merton seemed true 
to me. In replying to them—for a speech was asked of 
me—I said as much. If I had said only that, it would 
have sufficed. But it is not in the nature of dons to say 
enough and no more. Having spoken of the Merton 
professors, mischief moved me to say something of 
the Merton poets. Perhaps no other college, I said, has 
had so long a succession of poets of the second rate. 
The survey upon which I ventured was necessarily 
perfunctory; and at one point of it my memory failed 
me. I could not for the life of me remember who the 
Merton poet was who is commemorated in the Col¬ 
lege Chapel by a monument more lying than brass— 
for it speaks of him as a poet ‘second only to Virgil and 
nearly as good’ {uni Vergilio secundus et paene par). 
Nor could anybody present remember, though there 
were present, I have said, seven Merton professors, 
none of whom in the past could have failed to note, 
as they went to their daily worship in the Chapel, one 
of its most conspicuous monuments. But it came back 
to me afterwards. The peer of Virgil was John Whit- 
feld. I do not find his name in the D.N.B., nor in 
the C.B.E.L ,—two books to which I owe the half 
of my learning. I am probably the only man alive 
who has read any of his poetry. It is not too late 
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for others to begin. But they will not, I fancy, go on 
long. 

Well, I forgot Whitfeld. But the first of our Merton 
poets I remembered; and however second-rate he be, 
certainly he has a claim to be remembered. In the 
renaissance of English poetry Nicholas Grimald is, in 
truth, a notable name. Recalling him, I ventured to 
suggest that the history of English poetry might be 
conceived—though with some degree of paradox—as 
beginning with a Merton man and ending with one. 
It begins with Nicholas Grimald. He edited ’TotteVs 
Miscellany. He wrote The Garden, He was sentenced 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. It ends—or does 
it only begin again I —with Mr. T. S. Eliot. Mr. Eliot 
edited The Criterion. He wrote The Waste Land. He 
has recently been decorated with the Order of Merit. 

Neither of these names is negligible in the history 
of our poetry. If either of them seemed so to any of 
my audience, I could suggest, I thought, some com¬ 
fort, It was a kind of comfort, how^ever cold, to remem¬ 
ber how bad the poets in between were. Nor would 
It be right to forget Merton poets more modern even 
than Mr. Eliot; to some of whom, I am told, Mr. 
Eliot appears already out of date. 

I was conscious of a kind of snobbery. I came to 
Merton from a college which had nursed the best poet 
whom we have had since Wordsworth. For poets, the 
Cambridge men have it. But they will not refuse a 
place among the incontestably great poets to Arnold 
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or to Shelley. I was bred in Balliol in the Arnold tradi¬ 
tion—nowhere else in the world was there so much 
sweetness and light. We had too much sweetness and 
light to thinh Southey—another Balliol man—a great 
poet. Some of us had the sense to appreciate him as a 
great letter-writer. Swinburne was still living. Some 
Balliol quality we hardly denied him. I saluted his 
passing, I recall, with an Epitaph in two simple- 
minded quatrains—they are somewhere extant among 
my published opusculuy and go so far, if I remember 
rightly, as to call in question the existence of God. I 
think that, if I had been asked, who, after Arnold, was 
the best of the Balliol poets, I should have said Clough, 
But who now—unless it be Mr. Churchill—reads 
Clough ? That Balliol was, in my time, especially a 
college of poets, I do not know. We were a competi¬ 
tive college, and most of us, at one time or another, 
competed for the Newdigate. I remember competing 
for it as a freshman, and being beaten by John 
Buchan. How good my poem was I should not like 
to say. But there was certainly nothing in it so good 
as the Prologue to Buchan’s poem. I read it till I had 
it by heart. For a defeated candidate, I must have 
been of a good disposition. For I still have it by heart. 
Years after, I said as much to Buchan. But he made 
pretence to have forgotten his poem. Lest the Pro¬ 
logue should lie for all time forgotten, I set it down 
here, correcting a memory not completely faithful 
by the copy in Bodley’s Library: 
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To the.Adventurous Spirit of the North 

Born of the gray sea-shroud, 

Born of the wind and spray, 

Where the long hills sink to the morning cloud 
And the mist lies low on the bay: 

Child of the stars and the skies, 

Child of the dawn and the rain. 

The April shining of ladies’ eyes. 

And the infinite face of Pain I 

Seal on the hearts of the strong, 

Guerdon, thou, of the brave. 

To nerve the arm in the press of the throng, 

To cheer the dark of the grave.— 

Far from the heather hills. 

Far from the misty sea,— 

Little it irks where a man may fall 
If he fall with his heart on thee. 

To fail and not to faint, 

To strive and not to attain. 

To follow the Path to the end of days 
Is the burden of thy strain, 

Daughter of hope and tears. 

Mother, thou, of the free, 

As it was in the beginning of years 
And evermore shall be. 

‘Victorian’, God knows. But so we all were, without 
taking much harm of it. Buchan belonged, not to 
Balliol, but to Brasenose. It was three years before I 
revenged my freshman failure by a successful Newdi- 
gate. But the prize had fallen before that to the only 
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Balliol man whom I recall as being a real poet, Arthur 
Collings Carre. Carre was the most Shelley-like man 
that ever I met. His life—which ended tragically— 
was studied on Shelley; and he had no idea of any 
poetry which should not be like that of Shelley. Now 
and again, even so, he fell upon a poetry more real and 
more likeable. Here is a piece which caught my fancy 
half a century ago, and I find it still likeable: 

Far from the chimneys and the smoking of" the city, 

Buried from the moaning of the dull stone street, 

She shall be at rest, whose heart was full of pity, 

Full of love and kindness for the folk she liked to meet; 

Liked to meet and be among and help them in their labours, 
Pleading and arguing and proving two is two; 

People who sell matches she regarded as her neighbours. 
Children dressed in nothing and policemen dressed in blue. 

Now—since it was useless, for they all of them forgot her. 
Went and spent the pence she gave and laughed at what 
she said— 

She shall lie within the churchyard by the father who begot 
her 

And the mother who delighted in her—dead, all dead. 

‘A Very Lugubrious Poem’ he entitled the piece. 
Yet this prettily lugubrious manner seemed happier 
to me than his etherial manner. But he preferred 
commonly the beautiful and ineffectual, and to beat 
the air in vain with luminous wings. 

Immediately on ceasing to be an undergraduate, I 
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passed from Balliol to Merton. I do not know that I 
looked to find poetry there. The great figure of the 
place was F. H. Bradley, I supposed him all prose; and 
I was not, I think, singular in that. He has been dead 
for a quarter of a century. During those years, I have 
kept his secret. If I betray it now, I act harmlessly; 
indeed, I perhaps do a service. Some day someone will 
write his biography. I have in my keeping a manu¬ 
script volume, confided to me at his death by his 
sister, Mrs. de Glehn, containing Poems by Three 
Brothers, F. H. Bradley, A. C. Bradley and yet a third 
Bradley, J. H. Bradley, who died in his undergraduate 
years. The volume bears date 1866. All the poems in 
it are translations, mostly from the Latin and from 
German. Oneof F. H. Bradley’s versions is a rendering, 
in the metre of the original, of the Zueignung to 
Goethe’s Faust —‘Ihr naht euch wieder, schwan- 
kende Gestalten . . It is interesting that some forty 
years later A. C. Bradley printed (in the Nineteenth 
Century^ I think) a version by himself of the same 
poem. More interesting to persons interested in F. H. 
Bradley is the fact that, in his last years, he still 
occupied himself in translating from Goethe and from 
Heine. That I learned from Mrs. De Glehn—she 
would not show me any of these later renderings, but 
when I asked her ‘Were they good ‘Of course they 
were’, she said, crossly. Mrs. de Glehn, like her 
brothers, wrote poetry; sending me, from time to 
time, specimens of it. I had the suspicion always that, 
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of a singularly distinguished family, she was the 
cleverest member, and the best poet. Of her talent 
in poetry I cannot forbear setting out here, imper¬ 
tinently, this example: 

Who shall separate us 

Am I sufficient to myself 
Who seek thy presence every day ? 

The need so great, my soul so bare, 

Thought, life itself, are but the prayer 
There is no need to pray. 

And can I to myself be true ? 

What have I that is mine ? 

What am I •when my day is past 
But life, and love,—a shadow cast 
By love and life divine ? 

The ghost of this gifted woman will forgive me for 
infringing her copyright. If I printed any of the verse 
of her brother, she would not forgive me. Nor he. So 
strict were the injunctions put upon me. 

But I have travelled a long way from the Merton 
Muses. The only poet whom Merton had when I came 
there had been gone from the place more than thirty 
years—Andrew Lang. He never visited the college of 
which he had been a Fellow. He had been there with 
Bradley, who spoke of him always with impatience 
Bradley had never found him serious. Bradley, in 
truth, never much liked ‘clever’ men. In connexion 
with poetry, I like to remember Lang by the circum- 
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stance that, one long vacation, he brought Stevenson 
to be his guest in Merton. Stevenson, I sometimes 
think, onl/just escaped being a poet of the Lang kind, 
a Savile Club poet. Lang’s poetry has long since ceased 
to have a public. The Merton Library had no copy 
of his Poems until I myself put one there. It did not 
stay there long. Not because it was in grand demand, 
but because the two volumes of it were borrowed by 
Gordon, and never returned. The other day, I tried 
to replace them. But the bookseller in whose catalogue 
I found them listed had sold them already. If I was 
interested in verse of the period, he told me, he could 
supply me with other items. But I was not interested. 

I have digressed inexcusably; and without offering 
excuse I return to the poet with whom I began. In the 
Merton records I can find Grimald’s name only twice; 
once in connexion with his election to a Fellowship, 
and once as reported to a College Meeting for using 
‘insulting language’ to another Fellow of the college. * 
But he has a very real place in the history of English 
poetry. When he died, Barnabe Googe wrote an epi¬ 
taph for him, praising him generously as a ‘fyne floure’ 

* Merton Register, lo Aug. 1543; ‘quaedam imposita sunt adver- 
8US Grymbolobe, eo quod quaedam verba contumcliosa habuit 
contra consocium suum.’ Mr. Merrill, who examined the Merton 
Register for his Life of Grimald, has missed this entry. Grimald must 
have abandoned Merton before 15 Aug. 1545; for his name does not 
occur in the list of Fellows of that date—tlie date being the begin¬ 
ning of the college year 1545-6. I think it likely that he did not 
survive his first year (always a probationary year in Merton); he is 
not mentioned as being admitted to a full Fellowship in August 1544 - 
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of Song. He is more properly remembered, perhaps, 
not as a flower of Song, but as a zealous gardener of the 
flowers of others. If only as the editor of TotteVs 
Miscellany he is important. In its first edition that 
Miscellany included no less than forty of his poems— 
subsequent editions reduced the number to ten. 
With Grimald’s forty pieces appear forty of a better 
poet, Surrey. Two of Grimald’s poems are in blank 
verse. All the other measures of the Miscellany are 
rhyming, Grimald’s is perhaps the first blank verse to 
be printed in England. But Surrey’s blank verse 
rendering of ‘Certain Bokes of Virgiles Aenaeis’ 
appeared, also published by Tottel, in the same year 
(1557) and most of it must, in fact, have been written 
before Grimald matriculated. Among Grimald’s 
better pieces is a sonnet ‘Concerning Virgils Aeneids’. 
But it has no hint of Surrey. I have mentioned an 
earlier poem of Grimald’s, T^he Garden. I had a 
thought once that it might be the Merton Garden. 
But the fourth line of it— 

The garden, full of great delite, his master doth allure 

suggests private ownership. The curator of the Mer¬ 
ton Garden is still styled ‘Garden-master’, but that 
the title goes back to the sixteenth century I should 
not like to affirm. Yet the Garden has had its poets, 

* The Miscellany was published on 5 June: Surrey’s volume on 
21 June. It is not known in what year Day printed his text of 
Surrey’s version of the fourth Aeneid. 
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one of them a Merton man. Aubrey in his Natural 
History of Surrey (iv. 166-71, 1719) printed the 
Hortus Mertonensis of John Earle. Earle is better 
known for his Microcosmographie than for his poetry. 
But he began as a poet. Three years before he became 
a Fellow of Merton he wrote—though it was not 
printed until 1643—an elegy upon the death of 
Francis Beaumont. It has a place, with poems by 
better poets—Waller, for example, and Ben Jonson 
in the folio edition of the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. It is not a bad poem, even beside the poems 
of better poets. But it is perhaps chiefly interesting for 
its attack upon those who prefer the ancients (Aristo¬ 
phanes and Plautus) to the moderns. In the twenty 
years preceding its composition there had appeared 
no less than three editions of Speght’s Chaucer. But 
ere, again, Earle is all for the moderns. Beaumont, 

e says, will be read when Chaucer is forgotten, his art 
be lively. ^ 


When th’ art of Chaucer’s standing in the tombe. 

( Hortus Mertonensis is reproduced 

uncorrected)- in Henderson’s 
0 ege. But some of the better poetry of the 


be ramulis- ?n ic should be Lougum-, in i r, racemulis should 

- 9 ,/‘:/>iV^mseetT?stoK*^ missing after /line; in 

be placet^ and in 17 r ^ ^ lepidum; in 16, placeat should 

^ ^ppdrebat, quadrdta ^ Henderson, 

5274 * 
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piece Henderson omits. ‘In this Garden who can fail 
to be an amiable poet ?’ Earle asks— 

Quis non hie vel amabilis poeta est ? 

Aubrey quotes the poem as expressing the feelings 
excited in him by the garden of the Hon. Charles 
Howard of Norfolk in Dorking. The Hon. Charles had 
given directions that he should be shown round and 
kindly entreated. ‘The pleasures of the garden &c. 
he writes, ‘were so ravishing that I can never expect 
any enjoyment beyond it but in the Kingdom of 
Heaven’; and the kind of pleasures he means are 
nowhere, he says, so well expressed as in Earle’s poem. 

I spoke of the Merton Garden as having had its 
poets.* I excuse my plural by reckoning among them a 
more considerable poet than Earle, Robert Bridges. 
Just after the first Great War, when Bridges’s house 
on Boar’s Hill was destroyed by fire, he came to live 
in a Merton house just opposite the college. Post¬ 
masters’ Hall. The college offered him the hospitahty 
of its Garden; and most days of a long summer 
Bridges might be found walking there, or (more often) 
sitting and writing. He was not always careful of what 

' I will not reckon among them the anonymous author 
Walks, or the Oxford Beauties (Oxford, 1717). Hearne says 
was a member of St. John’s College named (John) Day, an t a 
he was helped by ‘one Priaulx, a young Gent, of 
{Collections, vi. 85). So effectively did this poem libd both tne 
Merton Walks and the Beauties who frequented them ^ 

Governing Body of the College ‘ordered the Garden to be ep 
close* thereafter (Hearne, ibid., 82). 
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he wrote. I found, one evening, blowing round the 
walls, some dozen sheets of verse with which he had 
been playing—not new verse, but old, at which he 
was, I suppose, tinkering. I was too polite to read it— 
which seemed a little to disappoint him, when I 
restored the papers. But some new verse the Garden 
gave birth to. One of the poems in his 1921 volume 
of ‘New Verse’ speaks of the Merton Garden; and 
recalls the pleasure with which Bridges met there 
occasionally another great man, F. H. Bradley. Since 
both are long since in their graves, I may be forgiven 
for recalling that Bridges enjoyed these meetings much 
more than Bradley did. Bradley did not like people 
who came and talked to him in the Garden; and 
particularly, he did not like Bridges’s air of greatness. 

Two other Latin poems of Earle are preserved in 
the Oxford volume Musarum Anglicanarum Ana¬ 
lecta'^ the one (i. 286) an elegy on the death of Sir 
John Burroughs (1626), the other (ii. 298) some 
iambic verses on the return of Prince Charles from 
Spain (1623). Yet another poem, which I take also to 
have been in Latin but I have not been able to trace 
It, was written in 1630 on the death of William, 3rd 
earl of Pembroke. 

The Musarum Anglicanarum Atialecta brings Earle 
into connexion with another of the Merton poets 
whom I have already mentioned, John Whitfeld, 
the ‘peer of Virgil’. Whitfeld at least wrote good 
Latin verse, and had an ear for sonorous rhythms. 
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In the first volume of the Analecta he printed a poem 
on the death of Charles II. It is followed immediately 
by a panegyric on William III (pp* i89“225). In 
volume ii he writes a poem on Queen Mary. Every¬ 
where, his temperament is royal and loyal. In the 
same volume he writes, more pleasingly, ‘In Novum 
Hospicium Chelseiani prorsus aemulum ad occiden- 
talem Dubhnii plagam feliciter instructam*. But the 
truth is that, for poetry, he does not count. He died 

in 1694, at the age of 33.* 

Yet another Latin poet of Merton I may not omit 
John Parkhurst. Whitfeld died young, in 1694. Park- 
hurst died old and full of honour (he was bishop of 
Norwich) in 1575. In his last days he might have 
talked with Grimald or Tottel. In his early years he 
might have known Sir Thomas More. He belonged, 
that means, to a period when the only poetry which 
counted was Latin. Lilio Gyraldo, author of a still 
readable dialogue, De Poetisy surveying about^ 1550 
the poetry of Europe, speaks of More and William 
Lilly—Colet’s friend, and the first headmaster of St. 
Paul’s School—as, after Chaucer and except for Wyat, 
the only two poets of England worth noticing. In a 
book published posthumously last year (l 947 )> 
Epigram in the English Renaissance., Mr. Hoyt Hud 
son has a chapter devoted to More (whom he praises 

I From his Epitaph, which speaks of him as ‘non tarn Musis 
Anglicanis quam Europaeis poeta notus’ I should infer that e 
wrote Latin poetry exclusively. 
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beyond his merits, but not beyond what those merits 
appeared to contemporaries). From More he passes 
to Parkhurst, For Mr, Hudson, Parkhurst is Moro 
secundus et pae 7 te par. The truth is that, in a genre 
which has ceased to count, he is both a more numerous 
and a better poet than More. His Ludicra sive Epi~ 
grammata Juvenilia belong, almost all of them, to his 
Merton period. He took them with him when, on the 
accession of Queen Mary, he fled with other Protes¬ 
tants to Zurich. There he prepared them for publica¬ 
tion ; and from Zurich is dated the Preface to his book. 
But the book did not see light until 1573 ) when, a 
little ashamed of it—for by then he had been a bishop 
for thirteen years—he allowed his friends to publish 
it with John Day. There was nothing much in it for 
him to be ashamed of. I have not read all of it, but 
much of it is, for its kind, readable. In his versification, 
and his Latin, he is a good deal more correct than 
More; and generally humane and lively. Everywhere 
the names of Merton men abound. One of his poems 
(p. 76) is written on re-visiting, after a long absence, 
the ‘Musaeum Mertonense\ Among the great men of 
the ‘Musaeum’ it lists Grimald; but the other names 
suggest that Merton, as he knew it, was the home pre¬ 
eminently not of poets, but of doctors of medicine. 
One oihA^Epigratnmata (p. 26) is an epitaph for Wyat: 

Flent castae Veneres, Amor pudicus, 

Flent Pytho, Charites, novem sorores, 

Et tu fleto, Viator, hunc Viatum. 
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Wyat died in 1542. Of the three-hundred-odd pieces 
which make up ‘TotteVs Miscellany, nearly a third are 
poems of Wyat. The second edition includes an 
Epitaph for him by an unknown contributor. With 
Parkhurst’s epigram should be read the thirty epi¬ 
grams upon Wyat by a writer more famous as an 
antiquary than as a poet—Leland, whose Naeniae in 
Mortem Jhomae Viati was published in the year of 
Wyat’s death. 

But this is enough of Latin. It does not, however, 
exhaust the tale of sixteenth-century Merton poetry. 
In 1554 the college elected to a fellowship Jasper 
Heywood. Jasper Heywood was a son of the more 
famous John Heywood, the ‘interluder’, the author of 
the Four PP. In 1559 Tottel published for him his 
verse-rendering of the Froades of Seneca, The publica¬ 
tion of this book truly, and not conventionally, marks 
an epoch. An influence was liberated which is felt 
throughout the Elizabethan drama, and which may 
be felt still in Massinger. Cresce, cruor: sanguis satietur 
sanguine. ‘Moral edification’, it has been well said in 
this connexion, ‘is dear to the heart of the British 
public, and violent and bloody actions are dearer still. 
No author so fully fed these ruling tastes as Seneca. 
Heywood followed up his Froades, in the very next 
year, with a translation of the Fhyestes\ and to that, 
in the year succeeding, he added the Hercules. He had 
lighted a torch not to be put out. Within less than a 
quarter of a century the whole decade of Senecan 
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tragedies was available in English, and thereafter that 
vein of talent which Shakespeare has christened the 
‘Ercles vein’ flowed freely. 

Nothing that Heywood wrote is to be found in the 
Merton Library, and it is not difficult to guess why. 
The fact is that the authorities found it necessary, 
after repeated admonitions, to get rid of Heywood. 
Theatricality was, it is believed, his undoing. His 
conduct in the celebration of the Christmas mum¬ 
meries then traditional in the college was of such a 
nature that these performances were, for good and 
all, closed down; he was the last Merton ‘King of 
Beans’. His persecuted talents found a home in the 
more liberal environment of All Souls. But to no pur¬ 
pose; for, very soon, he turned Jesuit. Yet he deserves 
to be remembered as the liberator of forces greater 
than himself; as a forerunner to whom alike Kyd and 
Marlowe and Shakespeare and Webster and Mas¬ 
singer, at whatever distance, look back. 

‘Seneca his tenne tragedies translated into Englysh’ 
appeared in 1581. Three years later falls the birth of 
yet another Merton poet, Massinger. Massinger 
entered St. Alban Hall in 1602. His father had been 
educated in the same Hall—a dependency of Merton, 
long since amalgamated with it—and had passed 
thence to a fellowship at Merton. No doubt the son 
was marked down by the ambition of his father for a 
like course—Merton, under Savilc, was then at the 
top of its prestige. It is a Merton man, Antony ood, 
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who tells us that the young Massinger fell short even 
of that measure of industry which is required for the 
degree of Bachelor. In this connexion, however, it 
is worth remembering that Massinger’s plays are 
founded in a reading notably wide; and it is difficult 
to conjecture where and when, if not during his 
period at Oxford, this foundation was laid. It has 
been inferred from his plays that he was a convert to 
Catholicism; and it has been sought to connect his 
premature departure from Oxford with this surmised 
Catholicism.When we remember that Grimald came 
near to being hanged for a Protestant, Heywood for 
a Jesuit, the surmise is ponderable. Be the facts as 

they may, Massinger left Oxford without a degree 
in 1606. 

In the Bodleian Library (MS. Rawl. Poet. 6i) is a 
poem of Massinger, hitherto unprinted. I may serve 
piety, if not Massinger’s fame (fbr it is not a distin¬ 
guished poem), if I set out here for the first time the 
text of it. My attention was called to it by a Merton 
professor, Mr. F. P. Wilson, who gave me his tran¬ 
script, with permission to use it. The poem is a poem 
upon a subject which Mr. Wilson has made very much 
his own, the Plague in London 

* I have used my own transcript. For a note by Mr. Wilson on 
Massinger’s poem see The Library^ 4th series, 1927, vii. 199. 
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Londons Lamentable Estate^ in any great Visitation 

0 London; Where are now those powerful! Charmes 
which weake Men (though oft warned by their harmes) 
could not resist ? Inforcing them to fill 
thy Streetes with Clients (Subjects to thy will, 

And lawles Riots ?) Where is now that Pride, 

Pomp, Braverie, Circumstance, that did deride 
all Citties els, as base? where that Command 
that, from each fruitfull Corner of the Land 
call’d (in full Plentie) every Raritie? 

(as the whole Isle paid Tribute unto thee.) 

The Isle (said I ?) Alas that was noe Scope 
or lymit, to suffice thy narrowest Hope: 
from all parts of the World, thou hadst Supplie 
of what was wanting to thy Luxurie: 

France, Spaine, and the Canaries sent thee Wine: 

slav’d Cyprus, Sucketts: Stately P'lorence, fine, 

and well-wrought Silkes (ripp’d from the labouring wombe 

of the poore Worme, that should have byn her Tombe) 

Barbary, Sugers: Zant, Oile: Tapistrie 

t’adorne thy proud Walls, Brabant made for Thee: 

Nor were the Indies slowe to feed thy Sence 

with Cassia, Mirrhe (farr-fetch’d with deere expence) 

The Sea, her Pearle: and many a boystrous knock 
compelld the sparkling Diomond, from the Rock, 
to deck thy Daugliters: In a word th’adst All 
that could in compasse of thy wishes fall: 

But theis great Guiftes (abus’d) first brcdd in Thee 

a stupid Sloth, and dull Securitie 

the Parent of Destruction, grym War 

from whose rough hand long since thou hadst no Scar, 

The Kingdomes walls, the Navy kept farr-off, 
so what brought dread to others, was thy Scoff. 
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Famine, the second Scourge of God, by Thee 
was slighted: as the Chambers Threasurie 
out of the Surplusage of her cram’d-Store, 
could warrant full Supply from any Shore. 

Against the third, Sickness, Thou didst provide 
Colleges of Phisitians: Beside 

the Aydes, Chirurgions, Empericques, Mountebancks, 
some Ladyes too, turn’d Doctors, cur’de for thancks: 
So that no new Infection could grow 
but mett a Remedie (at least in showe.) 

But He, before whose Breath, heavens Fabrique flies 
(awake at length, with thy Impieties) 
out of the Store-house of his Veng’ance, tooke 
the Plague; and charg’d it with a dreadful! Looke 
to make Such know, that serv’d not him, for Love, 
with trembling feare, there was a Power above. 

The great Charge given, like Lightning strayt descends 
the Saile-wing’d Monster. Agents to her Ends 
were sent before, which might prepare the way 
where She resolv’d to make her fatall Stay; 
unseasond Weather: Heate in Winter: Cold 
in Julie; the rent Clowdes in Thunder scold, 
and yet not purge the Aire: unhoUsom Showers 
drawne-up in foggy Mists: Tempestuous howers: 

The Sun, with fainting Beames, scarce yeilding Light, 
While Natures-self runs backward at the sight. 

The Plague (thus guarded) at the first sitts downe 
strongly intrench’d before the careles Towne: 

And, as in War, the Generali doth not use 
his utmost Forces, till the Foe refuse 
Sommons of Mercie; but, with light Assaultes 
Scalados, Skirmishes, and deepe-digg’d Vaultes 
to blowe up all Defences, gives a touch 
how sure his Hopes are, if provoak’d too much: 
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But theis, scorn’d and contempn’d, he mounts on high 

the roring Cannon, to make Batterie, 

and force a bloody Entrance; Then, too late 

all Composition comes: Soe swolne with hate, 

this hell-bred-Furie, of her Prey secure, 

knowing the Cittie was her owne, and sure: 

In Lanes, and obscure Alleys makes Assay, 
if yet the Deathes of some few wretches, may 
draw-on Repentance: But when She did see 
the Living, to disclaime her Liverie, 
the dreadfull Markes; giving them other names, 

(as Spotts, and Purples) which, to their owne shames, 
some Doctors did maintaine: She then lets flie 
her Breath at large; which, like Artillerie 
loaden with Murdring Shott, peirc’d every Streete, 
and laid th* opposers dead, at her proud feete: 

Then (all too late) they doe confesse Shee’s there: 
but to avoyd her, none know how, or where: 

All Antidotes forgot, the generall strife 
was to fly first, and save a vsretched life: 

The Rich begin the game: and happy they 
esteeme themselves, that can make any way 
for Shelter, in the Cuntrie: The nyce Dame 
that stop’d her nose, not long since, at the name 
of a plaine Farme-house, now is glad to be 
a Cottage-Tenant, and learnes housewifrie: 

The Merchants leave their Ware-houses, and range; 
their Meetings now forgot, on the Exchange. 

Fatt Tradesmen too beleeve that it may be 
that Cosonage is a Sin, and Perjurie, 
in venting their Commodities, a Crime, 
not an authoriz’d fashion of the Time: 

Some Aldermen, ’tis thought too, while they live 
(frighted with others sodeaine deathes) will give 
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to Charitable uses; and not leave 
to their unmindful! heires, powere to deceave 
the Poor of that they did intend should be 
full Satisfaction for their Usurie. 

Your Lawyers too, that swore there was no hell 
but in a long Vacation, could well 
put off the Tearme now, and would gladly pay 
treble-Fees back, that they at home might stay: 
Nor doe their harvest in. Litigious Clownes 
long to see Westminster, to tender Crownes 
at every Barr; but quietly desire 
to eate their Labours fruit, by their owne fire: 
Your Lords too, that could rellish no delight 
but Dice, and Drinck, and loosenes of the Night 
(and therefore lov’d the Cittie) now begin 
to know their Tenants faces, and would wyn 
their good opinion, if it might be 
without the charge of Hospitalitie: 

Nor King, nor Court secure; (though now it prove 
a running-One, and every day Remove,) 

Contagion followes still: There is no Guard 
Of Stall-fedd-yeomen; Nor the vigilant Ward 
of the great Porters (though their Courage were 
like to their Giant Stature) that can beare 
this dreadful! Shock: Nor Pensioners so stout 
that for one howre dare say they’ll keep it out: 

No Place can promise Safctie: Not to be 
hid in deepe Caves, a certaine Sanctuarie, 
the Earth being growne Infectious as the Aire, 

Yet, if to London, thou but back repaire, 
the Suffrings of the Cuntrie are but slight, 
compard with what She groanes for, at the height. 
O widdowed Towne, late Married to Delight, 
but now left desolate, in the Bed of Night. 
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No beame of Comfort gayning an Accesse 
to cheere thy Spirits, or make thy Sorrowes lesse: 
Solitude dwells about Thee: Thy lowd Bells 
(usd oft in Triumphes) now sound dolefull knells: 
Yeilding noe other Musick to the eare, 
that is inforc’d unwillingly to heare 
griev’d Soules departing hence; and yet to dye 
(since to that end we were borne) deserves not why 
we should lament, or with continued Teares 
strive to defer, what neither Care nor feares 
could ere prevent: The load, to which we bowe 
is not to dye, but the strange manner how: 

Each Man owes one life, which although he paie 
the Debt’s not fully satisfide: for that daie 
he layes it downe, his neere Trends over-fond, 
in Death, to serve him, scale to the same Bond. 

To be belov’d is fatall: Let me have 

the hate of dying Men, who’m for the Grave 

the bloodies Furie markes-out; since to be 

thought only worthie of a Legacie 

is a disease: but he may well despaire 

of long life, that’s Executor, or heire 

to the deceas’d, since ev’n the Clothes they weare, 

and hold most pretious, still about them beare 

deadly Contagion: Jewels, Gold, and Plate 

touch’d only, hasten on the Owners fate: 

The dying Father, that with his last Breath 
would blesse his Son, gives (in his blessing) death, 
which is the reason, that the son denies 
(though present) to cloase up his Fathers Eies. 

Nay, such as should give Phisique to the Soule 
departing hence, pale feare doth so controule, 
that those last pious Duties are forborne, 
and wretches, groaning for their Sins forlorne: 
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The Crying Infant, that would fayne take rest, 
for Milke, sucks Poison, from his Mothers brest: 

Nay, often in the Viands, that we eate 
to nourish life, wee meete with death: so greate 
and generall is the Danger. But the feare 
that waytes upon’t, workes Wonders every where: 

It hath taught some Religion, that nev’r knew 
what the Word meant: the false way and the trewe 
duely examin’d, with the Reasons why 
we choose in this faith, or in that to dye: 

Strumpetts feele Stings within ’em: old Bawdes scent 
hells plagues (this fraile life pas’d) and would repent: 
Nay, there are Gamsters, after losse, some say 
that (leaving Dampne-Mees) practise how to pray: 
Your Atheist too, but looking on Heav’ns Rod 
acknowledges (with horror) ther’s a God 
that populous Citties can depopulate 
without the Sword, or Famine: May thy Fate 
humble Thee (London) and but cast an eie 
on the small Remnant of thy numerous-Frie, 
whom nor the Walls, nor Suburbs could containe, 
but still encroaching on the Neighbouring-plaine 
enlarg’d thy Vastness, as they strove to drowne 
the name of Midlesex, making It one Towne, 

And thou must grant those Multitudes are dead 
in this late Visitation; or so fledd 
that if thou wert devided, there would be 
a want, in all thou hast, to people Thee. 

Make the true Use of this: and not applie 
to naturall Causes, thy Calamitie; 
but piously confesse, the Plague was sent 
from the High Tribunall, as a Punishment 
for thy so many Sins: but cheifest, due 
to that abominable Lust, which drue 
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Consuming fire on Sodom: May this be 
Insculp’d in Brasse, to all Posteritie: 
and zealously beleev’d; not writt in Sand; 

So may th* Almightie stay his vengeful! hand. 

FINIS 


Ph. M: 


It would not be proper that I should attempt to 
assess here the merits of Massinger as a poet. But it is 
proper to note that, exactly two hundred years after 
his death, his Dramatic Works (with those of Ford) 
found an editor in another Merton poet. Hartley 
Coleridge. Coleridge’s book has, except as an act of 
piety, no especial merit; though three editions of it 
were printed in a decade. 

The tw'o centuries that he between Massinger and 
Hartley Coleridge are, I fear, dull ones for the Merton 
Muse. Except for Earle andWhitfeld they show only 
one poet, Thomas Carew. I confess to a weakness for 
Carew; and I could wish that we knew more about 
him. It is only recently that his connexion with 
Merton has been known. The D.N.B. not only fails to 
connect him with Merton, it connects him with Cor¬ 
pus. So too the C.H.E.L.: and, until the other day, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica had nothing to say of 
Merton. Mr. Vincent’s edition of Carew’s Poems was 
the first book to rectify this. Massinger left Oxford in 
1606. On 10 June 1608 Carew matriculated from 
Merton. In the Merton records I can find no trace of 
him; though, a year or two earlier, the kitchen-books 
of the college show the name of some other Carew. 
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That Carews should find their way to Merton was 
natural enough. The family was related to that of the 
Warden of the college, Sir Henry Savile. Savile, in an 
extant letter, speaks of Carew, the poet, as my cosin . 
Carew was cousin also, it would seem, to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, under whom he found his earliest employ- 

ment.* 

More interesting, perhaps, than his kinship with 
Savile were Carew’s relations with John Hales, Hales 
became a fellow of Merton three years before Carew 
matriculated there. Hales was ‘the learned friend of 

I I have no genius for genealogy; and on the relationship between 
the Saviles, the Carews, and the Carletons, the standard biographies 
are not helpful. One of Carew’s editors, a very good one, Mr. A. 
Vincent, says that Sir Dudley Carleton ‘had married Anne SavUe, a 
niece of Sir Matthew Carew’, father of the poet. The 
similarly, s.v. Carletoriy says that Carleton married Anne, daughter 
of Sir Henry Savile. Yet the same authority, s.v. Savile, says that 
Savile had one daughter only, who was called Margaret. That he 
had one daughter only is true, for I find it so stated in a contem¬ 
porary document. Ultima Linea Savilii, Oxford, 1622, fol. A’', where 
she is said to have married Sir John Sidley. Carew’s latest editor, 
Mr, R. Dunlap, states that Carleton married Savile’s step-daughter, 
Anne Gerrard, agreeing in this with the editor of 7 he Letters of 
John Chamberlain. Carleton’s wife, Mr. Dunlap says, was ‘niece to 
Sir Matthew Carew’; the editor of the Chamberlain letters is less bold, 
giving, for ‘niece’, merely ‘a relative’. Carleton himself, cited by 
Mr. Dunlap (p. xxiii), speaks of Sir Matthew as ‘my uncle’. Savile 
married Margaret Gerrard, daughter of George Dacres, says the 
D.N.B. Sir Matthew Carew, according to the same authority, 
married Alice, daughter of Sir John Rivers and widow of ‘one Ing- 
penny’. Mr. Dunlap agrees with the D.N.B. except that he gives for 
‘one Ingpenny’ the more informative ‘Richard Ingpen’. This brings 
me no nearer to knowing how Anne Savile (if she ever existed), or 
Anne Gerrard, was Sir Vlatihew Carew’s niece; or just what Savile 
meant when he called Thomas Carew his ‘cosin’. 
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Milton, whose name—or rather the initial letter of it 
—occurs in the letter of Sir Henry Wootton prefixed 
to Comus. What we know of his friendship with Carew 
we owe to Wootton’s biographer, Walton. Walton 
had intended to write a Life also of Hales. Here is a 

manuscript scrap of it:* 


Mr Thomas Cary, a poet of note and a great libertine in 
his life and talk, and one that had in his youth been acquainted 
with Mr Ha., sent for Mr Hales to come to him in a dangerous 
fit of sickness, and desired his advice and absolution, which 
Mr Hales, upon a promise of amendment, gave him (this was 
I think in the country). But Mr Cary came to London, fell 
to his own company and into a more visible scandalous litc, 
and especially in his discourse, and he taken very sick, that 
which proved his last, and being much troubled in mind 
procured Mr Ha. to come to him in this his sickness and 
agony of mind, desiring earnestly after a confession of m^y 
of his sins, to have his prayers and his absolution. Mr Ha. 
told him that he should have his prayers, but would by no 
means give him either the sacrament or absolution. 


It is a painful story, but it comes to us on good 
authority, and there is corroboration for it elsewhere. 
I have never felt quite comfortable about the part 
played in it by Hales. But he had all the virtues, and 
it is difficult not to believe that Carew had too many 
of the vices. Yet some qualifications of the story 
suggest themselves. Carew was a ‘libertine in his life 
and talk\ He lived a ^visible scandalous life, and 
especially in his discourse\ Did Walton, perhaps, 

* 1 borrow ^Ir. \ inceni’s transcript. 


$274 
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attach too much importance to discourse, to talk 
which was light and irreligious? And did he think 
light behaviour particularly light if it was Visible’ ? 
And did some of the ‘libertinism’ of Carew distress 
him the more particularly from the paradox which 
mingled it with a temper open to religion ? In the 
poetry of Carew the intrusions of religion are, in fact, 
more notable than those of libertinism. I cannot think 
either The Rapture or The Second Rapture the work of 
a libertine. Sensual, no doubt, both poems are; and 
they are among Carew’s best successes: successes, 
however, not of libertinism, but of scholarship. The 
intrusions of religion appear in some of the Epitaphs— 
in the verses, for example, on Maria Wentworth, and 
the Lady S. But the most interesting of them occurs, 
in a different kind, in the poem addressed to George 
Sandys on his Translation of the Psalms. In that poem 
Carew envisages a day when he will put off the court 
Laureate and put on the penitent, exchanging the 
‘verdant bay’ for a crown of thorns: 

Perhaps my restless soul, tired with pursuit 
Of mortal beauty, seeking without fruit 
Contentment there, which hath not, wlien enjoy’d, 
Quenched all her thirst, nor satisfied, though cloy’d. 

Weary of her vain search below, above 
In the first Faire may find th’ immortal love. 

Prompted by thy example then, no more 
In moulds of clay will I my God adore; 

But tear these idols from my heart, and write 
W’hat his blest Sprit, not fond love, shall indite. 
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Then I no more shall court the verdant bay, 

But the dry leafless trunk on Golgotha, 

And rather strive to gain from thence one thorn 

Than all the flourishing leaves by Laureates worn. 

Hales knew that Carew—the Carew of those lines— 
as well as the Carew of the Raptures. He would not 
absolve him, but he ‘told him he should have his 
prayers’. That Carew perhaps merits to be remem¬ 
bered, as in Hales’s prayers, so also in our literary criti¬ 
cism. For the rest, we may think of him as an artist 
whose workmanship is (a good critic has said) almost 
always successful, but seldom triumphant. 

Among the manuscripts in the Merton Library is 
the Commonplace Book of Thomas Watson, about 
whom nothing is known except that he flourished 
circa 1680. The book contains some two dozen pieces 
of verse assigned, with a single exception, to no author. 
The single exception is furnished by an epigram attri¬ 
buted to Rochester; which has, so far as I know, not 
been printed before: 

Trust not that thing call’d woman, she is worse 
Than all ingredients cram’d into a curse. 

Were she but ugly, peevish, proud, a whore, 

Poxt, painted, perjur’d, so she were no more 
I could forgive her, and connive at this. 

Alledging still that she a woman is. 

But she is far worse, in time she will forestall 
The devil, and be the damning of us all. 

Whether Rochester wrote these verses, I have no 
idea. But it is notable that the two longest poems in 
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the book, neither of which bears any author’s name, 
are poems printed elsewhere as Rochester’s. They are 
The Duke of Monmouth''s Letter to the King and The 
King's Answer to the Z). of Monmouth's Letter, Both 
may be found (in a slightly differing text) in A Collec¬ 
tion of Poems on Affairs of State, 1689 (a book not to 
be found in the Bodleian, but accessible to me from 
among the rare books owned by one of my colleagues).^ 
Most of the poems brought together by Thomas 
Watson are poor things—so poor that some of them 
may be his own. Here are the two best of them—both 
of them On Women: 

« 

1 

Commit thy ship unto the wind, 

But not thy faith to womankind: 

There is more safety in the wave 
Than in that trust that women have. 

There is none good, yet if it fall 
Some one prove good among them all, 

Some strange intent the fates have had 
To make a good thing of a bad. 

• • 

u 

A woman may be fair, and yet her mind 
Is as inconstant as the winde: 

Venus herself is fair, and shineth farre, 

Yet she’s a planet, and no fixed starre. 

What connexion these poems have with Watson, or 
he with Merton, there is nothing to show. 

* Mr. H. V. Dyson. 
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Rochester takes us down to 1680. Eleven years 
later, there came to Merton from Christ Church a 
writer to whose friendly relations with the college 
over a long period the Register of the college and the 
college Library bear witness; a writer who, without 
claim to be called a poet, was occasionally guilty of 
poetry: Richard Steele. In 1707 Steele printed in 
^he Muses Mercury a poem pleasing enough, and not 
too well known, to be worth reprinting here: 

Me Cupid made a Happy Slave, 

A merry wretched Man, 

I slight the Nymphs I cannot have. 

Nor Doat on those I can. 

This constant Maxim still I hold. 

To baffle all Despair; 

The Absent Ugly are and Old, 

The Present Young and Fair. 

Just a little earlier, in the four successive years 
1700-3, four plays were produced and printed in 
London by a writer who can be claimed plausibly, if 
not certainly, as a Merton man—Burnaby, commonly 
styled Charles, but to be identified, it is believed, 
with the William Burnaby who matriculated from 
Merton in 1691. For a brief space at least he was a 
successful playwright—‘he is sure to make a great 
many enemies’, he writes, ‘who is so unfortunate as to 
succeed’. Each of his four plays is introduced by a (not 
very good) Prologue in verse. Of one of them, Love 
Betrayed, most of the last Act is in verse. Scattered up 
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and down the plays are scraps of lyric—of his power 
in this kind, or want of power, the following may 
suffice for example: 

Beauty’s Strength and Treasure 
In Falsehood still remain; 

She gives the greatest Pleasure, 

That gives the greatest Pain. 

Jumping a century, I pass to Hartley Coleridge, an 
indubitable Merton ‘minor’. He must be put, I sup¬ 
pose, like Carew, among the moral failures. Nor as a 
poet can he be thought either often successful or 
ever triumphant. But he manages to be—Carew can¬ 
not, for we do not know him—he manages to be lov¬ 
able. About him, too, the books of the college are 
silent. He was brought to Merton by Wordsworth in 
May 1815. In Bodley, there is a manuscript letter of 
Southey to his brother Henry, dated 16 May 1815, 
recording the event, I think it has not been printed; 
and the relevant sentences of it are sufficiently amusing 
to be worth printing. Wordsworth, Southey writes, is 
in London. ‘He has left Hartley’, he says, ‘at Oxford— 
think of that fish in a Quadrangle! You remember his 
way of running round & round with his head on one 
side,—he has not left it oflF, & I tell him that, tho’ 
there is no hope of his squaring the circle, yet, when 
he gets into the Quadrangle of Merton, he will soon 
set about circling the square.’ On the same day that 
Southey wrote this letter the ‘fish’, from some third- 
floor room in Merton, wrote to Wordsworth reporting 
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progress. The letter is still extant. But so odd a ‘fish’, 
thus early, was the writer, that it is addressed to 
Lamb. Somewhere, no doubt, among the Words¬ 
worth correspondence is a letter of Hartley to Lamb. 
From a letter of Wordsworth to Poole (13 March 
1815) we learn that Hartley’s ‘Cousins or Uncles (I 
am not sure which) have procured him an office, the 
title of it Postmaster, which is to bring him in ^50 per 
annum, which with his Uncle’s [George Coleridge’s] 
j^40. Lady B[eaumont]’s ^30, and your ten, it is hoped 
will maintain him. Cottle also allows per annum; 
if more be wanted, Southey and I must contrive to 
advance it.’ In 1815, £12^ per annum should have 
sufficed a careful undergraduate—in 1909 the Chan¬ 
cellor of the University satisfied himself (but not 
everybody) that in most colleges ‘a careful under¬ 
graduate’ could live on £100 a year, and put the 
average expenditure at ^120-30 (excluding clothes, 
vacation expenses, and luxuries). * Hartley tells us that 
his battels at Merton were‘the lowest in college’. But 
at Christmas 1818 his expenses had ‘run away with 
all the money’ that he had.^ He thrice competed for 
the Newdigate, unsuccessfully; though, on the first 
occasion, Southey thought his poem as good as the 
successful poem. To the first of these failures in poetry 
he attributed all his later misfortunes. ‘From that 
time’, he writes in his note-book,^ ‘I date my downward 

’ Curzon, Principles and Methods of Vniversity Reform, p. 70. 

2 Letters, ed. Grigg, p. 19. 3 ibid., p. 18. 
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declension, my impotence of will, and melancholy 
recklessness. It was the first time I sought relief from 
wine, which... produced not so much intoxication 
as downright madness.’ Five of his extant letters 
date from Merton. But about the life of the place 
they have not much to say. He does not think much 
of the tutors there—‘We are, truth to tell, very ill off 
for tutors.’ He cannot afford a private tutor; he 
wishes he could be taught by his father, particularly 
in Logic, ‘in which a Parrot might pass an examina¬ 
tion at Oxford’.^ A draft fragment of a letter, Decem¬ 
ber 1820,2 addressed to the Warden of Merton, Peter 
Vaughan, names six of his Merton friends—-‘all men 
. . . of excellent principles and literary pursuits’. The 
excellence of their principles may be inferred from 
the fact that all of them became clergymen, except 
one, who became a J.P. for Buckinghamshire (these 
facts about them I have been at pains to verify). But 
it remains true that one of the objections taken to 
Coleridge in Oriel was that he associated with un¬ 
desirable Merton undergraduates. It is interesting to 
note that the Provost of Oriel when Hartley was 
expelled from that college was Edward Copleston. 
Ten years earlier this professor of poetry had been a 
prime mover in the expulsion from Oxford of a greater 
poet than Hartley. Shelley, at any rate, attributed the 
beginnings of the mischief to Copleston. 

I can better serve the memory of Hartley—better 

* LetUrSj ed. Grigg, p. 15. * Ibid., pp. 317-20. 
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than by commenting on his poetry—if I set out here 
two poems of his which have not, I think, been printed 
before. The first of them is dated Ambleside, 7 Sep¬ 
tember 1837. Who the person is to whom it is addressed, 
I do not know. I print from the original autograph, 
in the possession of Mr. Francis Darwin: 

Full late it was last night when first we met 
And soon—too soon—must part this blessed day; 

But these brief hours shall be like jewels set 
In Memory’s coronet, 

For the dear sake of one that’s far away. 

Strangers we are, and strangers may remain, 

And yet the thought of her we all have loved, 

Methinks by some unseen mysterious chain 
Will long detain 

This one half-day when we together moved, 

Together moved beneath the self-same hills, 

And heard the murmur of the same sweet waters, 
Which she, light-footed comrade of the rills, 

And dancing daffodils, 

Hath loved,* the blithest of all Nature’s daughters. 

I have sometimes wondered whether Matthew 
Arnold had seen this poem; the movement of 

Which she, light-footed comrade of the rills, 

seems recalled by his 

The young light-hearted masters of the sea 

(to say nothing of the epithet light-hearted).^ 

* Beloved MS.: altered in pencil to Hath loved. 

* Matthew Arnold may very well have seen the poem where (but 
I did not know it when I was writing) it is printed. It was printed 
in 1882 in Caroline Fox’s Memories 0/Old Friends (ed. H. N. Fym), 
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The second of my two poems is hardly a poem. It is 
a letter in familiar verse, addressed to ‘Mr. Joseph 
Dearden, Corporation Office, Fishergate, Preston, 
Europe’. The original is in my own possession. But 
there is a copy of it in a notebook belonging to the 
Coleridge family. To the copy is prefixed the follow¬ 
ing note: 

‘The following epistle in verse was addressed to Mr Joseph 
Dearden of Preston who is an indefatigable collector of auto¬ 
graphs and had written to Hartley requesting him to procure 
an autograph of the poet Wordsworth—this waggish reply 
was evidently impromptu by Coleridge who had been 
erroneously addressed in the applicant's letter as Mr Collridge. 
It was about this time the poet Wordsworth’s daughter died.’* 

The verses are as follows: 

Nab-Dec. i8—1847. 
Dear Sir. My Surname Collridge isn’t 
I am a Coleridge Hartley christened. 

PP- 33 ~ 7 * I owe this information to the kindness of Miss Helen 
Darbishire. Caroline Fox’s journal for 9 Sept. 1837, has the follow¬ 
ing account of the poem and its composition : 

‘A glorious morning with Hartley C., who gradually unfolded 
in many things.. .. He took us to his cottage and to that which had 
been occupied by Wordsworth and De Qu., to the Wishing Gate 
and to Rydal Mount and the Rydal Falls. At the close of dinner he 
presented and read the following lines, which he had written while 
we were in Windermere, Aunt Charles being the inspirant;—“Full 
late it was”’ &c. [Aunt Charles was Sarah, wife of Charles Fox— 
she had ^passed her girlhood in the Lake country enjoying the 
friendship of the Wordsworths, Coleridges’ &c.] The printed text 
differs from the manuscript in two small points only: in 7, it has 
‘one’, for ‘her’, and in 13, ‘Has loved’. 

* My transcript of the note I owe to the kindness of Miss Evelyn 

Grigg. 
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The Bard—that did revisit Yarrow 
Is smitten with a household sorrow; 

His only daughter, dear beloved 
Is from this vale of tears removed. 

And therefore you yourself must see 
Twould be an impropriety— 

For me or any other chap 
To plague him for a single scrap. 

Yet Joseph, if your name had been 
Not Joseph but sweet Josephine— 

Fanny—or May—or simple Meg— 

I might have been so bold to beg 
For a few traces of his pen— 

But autograph-collecting men 
I know are his abominations 
And so are all new corporations. 

For—be’t his weakness, or his glory 
He is a stubborn auld world Tory, 

And would not choose his pen to stir 
For Corporation officer 
Tho Joseph Dearden, ’tis by all allowd 
Is one of whom proud Preston may be proud. 

Hartley Coleridge died in 1847. He might have 
heard Lang lisp—Lang was born in 1844. Of Lang I 
have no more to say—within the last year or two a 
Merton man has written his adequate biography 
(sufficiently praising his poetry—more than suffi¬ 
ciently, I fear). I pass to a Merton poet of my own 
time—the only one of my time of whom I shall allow 
myself to speak—Gerald Gould. Gerald Gould died 
in 1936. What I have to say of him I shall take from 
a notice of him which appeared, on the Sunday 
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following his death, in a paper to which he was a 
weekly contributor, the Observer. A volume in 
memory of him was projected by his friends; the 
editor was to be Humbert Wolfe. My own notice of 
him was to be included. But Wolfe’s death, not long 
after, made an end of the project. I should be sorry 
that Gould should become forgotten. 

‘My first memory of Gerald Gould goes back to the 
autumn of 1909, when he was a candidate for a “prize” 
fellowship at Merton. The subjects of the examination 
were classics, philosophy, and ancient history—we 
were looking, primarily, I think, for a philosopher. I 
remember going round to Magdalen to see what I 
could get out of Gould’s old tutor in classics, Mr. Chr. 
Cookson. Mr. Cookson sent me away with a slender 
volume of “Lyrics”, in which he especially directed 
my attention to a poem which I read then for the 
first time, and have been able to say over ever since: 

‘O searching hands and questing feet 
And love and longing still denied, 

There is not any hour complete 
Nor any season satisfied! 

‘The running winds of springtime call 
For culmination and repose, 

And Autumn, letting roses fall, 

Sighs for the Spring that brings the rose. 

‘We elected Gould out of a good field. We were not 
sure, I fancy, that we had got a philosopher. But if 
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the worst came to the worst, we could reckon on a 
poet. 

‘I sometimes think that, for freshness of feeling, and 
for music, Gould never bettered the best pieces in 
that first book of “Lyrics”. It was published six months 
before he came up to Oxford—before he had finished 
his undergraduate course it had run through at least 
three editions. The predominant influence is that of 
Stevenson: 

‘Let me but win where sea and wind 
And skies are consecrate and kind . . . 

’Neath the blue noon I am possessed 
Of body’s calm and spirit’s rest. 

When the slow hands and lingering feet 
Of dusk have made the day complete, 

I have for comfort of my heart 
The stars established and apart. 

And lay for solace to my sight 
The ancient and encircling night. 

‘Thebestpoeminthe bookis the longest. It bears the 
title “Defeat”—the unlooked-for tragedy of Gould’s 
death sent me back to it. Here are seven stanzas of it, 
the work of a boy of twenty; yet I do not know that the 
last forty years have produced verse more noble or 
notable: 


‘Here, swift assuagement and black night; 

Here, the cold end of the hot fight; 
Here, where desire and strife were sweet, 
I have accepted my defeat. . . . 
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‘Here I put out my hand to try 
The thing the centuries deny; 

Here were the ’stablished stars assailed; 

Here have I fought; here have I failed. 

‘So, let them mock; the foe was strong 
And I was stubborn; we fought long: 

So, let them mock; I found at length 
The foe was stronger than all strength. 

‘There came against me, first and last, 

The sombre and apparelled Past, 

The stirring forces of To-day, 

And the whole Future in array; 

‘Tall navies white against the sky. 

Armies for ever drawing nigh. 

Vague hands and drifting feet of kings, 

And silence at the end of things. 

‘If I will that and God wills this, 

It is not hard for me to miss; 

The stars and seas, for good or ill. 

Have made me subject to their will. 

‘Ordered, invincible, and right, 

The stars are turning in the night; 

But brighter stars have vanquished me. 

And waters of Eternity. 

‘I don’t think we had much hope that it would be 
possible to keep Gould in Oxford. He was happy there, 
pleased with success, delightfully unspoiled, and of a 
nature so gentle and unaffected that he won friends 
easily. Certainly he was not conscious of anything in 
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the temper of Oxford which was unfriendly to the 
temper of poetry. What made his going away inevi¬ 
table was his strong prepossession with political and 
social problems. In politics, and in his crusading 
feminism, he found a kind of second poetry. To him, 
indeed, it was the same poetry—only that it required 
London for its exercise. 

‘Most people knew him, or knew him best, as a 
reviewer of fiction. Of that weekly article of his in the 
Observer it would be difficult to overpraise the un¬ 
beaten ingenuity, the fresh good temper, the genius 
for phrase and for the play of words. But of the many 
who knew him as a writer of reviews few were aware 
how good a poet he was, and with how fine a scholar¬ 
ship. Yet he was happy, I think, in his journalism. In 
1930 an effort was made by friends of his in Oxford to 
bring him back there. The last letters that I remember 
to have had from him were in that connexion. He had 
that wistful longing after Oxford which one of his 
poems expresses—“home the hearts of children turn”. 
But the more he thought about the project the more 
he felt himself to be in his right place where he was. 
To the hack-work which he did he brought an astonish¬ 
ing boyish zest—and a great deal of conscience. His 
one novel, “Isabel”, was a disappointment. He had read 
too many bad novels to write a good one. But not so 
many as to lose sympathy with the writers of books in 
whatever kind. Perhaps, indeed, the greatest of his 
gifts was sympathy. He gave too much of it, I fancy, 
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in too many directions. The striving element in litera¬ 
ture and in life made an overpowering appeal to him. 
Nature had fashioned him after a frail pattern; poetry 
and social enthusiasm were acute physical experiences, 
costing him more than he knew. 

‘A great deal of his work—the part of it best known 
—was necessarily ephemeral. His poetry is not now in 
the fashion—he was not concerned that it should be, 
but studied ancient forms. Yet some of his lyrics—I 
think, not a few—are too good to be forgotten. These 
he leaves to posterity; and to his friends 

‘The memory of a man unspoiled, 

Sweet, generous, and humane.* 

Gould belongs to the period before the ‘moderns*. 
So does one other (one only) of the Merton poets 
whom I have known, Edmund Blunden. Blunden 
dedicated to me his second volume of Collected 
Poems; so that I cannot wholly die. Like Mr. Dearden, 
but less frankly, I collect autographs. Among my 
autographs are one or two unpubhshed poems of 
Blunden. One of them is a sworn secret, a poem on the 
Abdication of King Edward VIII. About the others, 
and about Blunden’s poems generally—and about 
Blunden—I am going to say nothing; unless it be to 
say something if I hazard the surmise that, if SheUey 
had been put into the trenches at twenty, he would 
have come out of them a little like Blunden, and, 
whether as a poet or as a man, not much the better 
for his experience. The parts of Blunden*s poetry that 
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I like least are those that the Great War touched. I 
could wish, again, that he liked Clare less; and indeed, 
that his all-embracing charity did not make room for 
a good many poets whose only poetry has been mis¬ 
fortune (I recall him speaking somewhere of ‘my 
beloved Churchill’—^what a rogue for a man to be in 
love with, and how second-rate in poetry!). But I say 
nothing of Blunden, the best of our living poets, be¬ 
cause I could not say something of him and nothing of 
the others. Which of them will live hereafter, I am not 
preparedtosay. diJiepai 2^’ ettiAoittoi pctpTVpES aoq)cb- 
Torroi. Time, the only sure judge, will settle it; though 
I marvel, often, how small a space of time suffices to 
kill great reputations. I have lived to be seventy to 
little purpose if I find myself at home in ‘modern’ 
poetry. I have mentioned Mr. Eliot’s Order of Merit. 
The same distinction some five-and-twenty years ago 
befell another Merton man, Bradley. I was young 
enough, then, to understand that. Whether, for our 
poetry, Mr. Eliot has done as much as Bradley did for 
our philosophy I am just not able to judge. He came to 
Merton from Boston. He found our poetry dead. Will 
he forgive me if I wonder whether he has, in truth, 
given new life to it, or only Americanized itI have as 
much reason as any man living for liking Americans. 
The Americans are a great and serious people. That 
they are great and serious in poetry, I am not too sure. 

Of Merton poets after Mr. Eliot I know many whom 
nobody else knows. Mr. MacNeice everybody knows— 
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I do no more than guess him. He has my prayers; but 
I have no idea what will come of them. The same 
prayers follow a numerous tribe as yet reputeless. I 
will end my survey by setting out in full the best poem 
I know by a ‘modern’. I give it by permission. Mr. 
William Bell has printed some of his poetry. I have 
not liked all of it. His best poem—no doubt, for the 
best of reasons, but I don’t know what they are—he 
has allowed to lie with me, unfriended. The fourth 
line of it—where he speaks of airmen crashing—I 
think flat and false, but I have not persuaded him to 
put something better in its place, as he easily might. 
The poem was written just at the end of the second 
Great War; and bore a title taken from Housman— 
Comrades Slain. Mr. Bell was still serving in the Navy. 
Did ever before, I wonder, a sub-lieutenant in H.M. 
Navy—or anyone else at twenty—write so good a 
poem ? 

This summer the alarm is 
For every proud and passionate heart the same, 

Amid the ruins of our fleet and armies, 

Or where the aspiring spirit falls in flame: 

Wherever now a solitary defender 
Is squandering his breath. 

In mourning or in death 
Wherever love has plotted his surrender, 

A boy unwillingly 

Surrenders to a fountain’s naked daughters; 

Drinking from the encrusted basin he 
Is seized, he disappears beneath the waters, 
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And now within those depths, under your own 
Reflection, gazing at you, 

You see a marble statue— 

The pool is slowly turning him to stone. 

This is the petrifying 
Water of memory, beneath whose stream 
Our dead companion can become undying 
In the heroic attitudes of a dream. 

He whitens in the fountain’s bowl, and by it 
The staring faces shall 
Be wholly mythical. 

And the complaining singer shall be quiet. 

For with his martyrdom 

The profiles and the passionate hearts shall harden, 
Until the mourners, like the dead, become 
The marble population of a garden. 

Our emblem is the fountain’s falling tongue: 

These silent Naiads, grieving 
For Hylas, are achieving 
The changelessness of a completed song. 

Postscript. The last paragraph of this essay had not 
long been written before William Bell met his death 
attempting the ascent of the Matterhorn (25 July 
194^)* Some time in the summer of 1948 he altered, 
and bettered, I think, the fourth line of his poem 
(changing ‘the aspiring spirit’ to ‘the air-conqueror, 
conquered’). With this change the poem was printed 
in the Oxford Maga'z.iney ii November 1948. A 
Selection from his Poems is to be published shortly, 

I believe, by Messrs. Faber & Faber. 







